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In order to bring readers more thorough coverage of important 
fields the Editors of THE sOVIET REVIEW will, from time to time, 
present special issues in which all the articles touch upon the 
same subject. This is the first such special issue. 

Future special issues are being planned on Soviet education 
and on Soviet law and government. The Editors would be 
pleased to learn readers’ reactions to the presentation of occa- 
sional special issues, and would be interested to know what top- 
ics they would like covered. 
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Social Psychology in American Sociology 
By I. M. Popova 


A Soviet scientist analyzes the emer- 
gence within the past half century of 
social psychology and psychological ap- 
proaches in sociology as disciplines typ- 
ical of Western philosophical interpre- 
tation. A contrast is made between this 
and the Marxist appraisal of social 
phenomena. Vestnik Moskovskogo Uni- 
versiteta, Seria Ekonomiki, Filosofia 
(Journal of Moscow University, Eco- 
nomics and Philosophy Series), 1960, 
No. 5—slightly abridged. 


IN THE LAsT 20 years, particularly since the Second World War, 
so-called “social psychology” has achieved wide popularity in the 
United States of America. Its advocates hold that it is an inde- 
pendent discipline with its own specific subject matter and methods 
of research. Social psychology is defined as “the scientific study of 
experience and behavior in relation to social stimulus situations.” 

“Social stimulus situations,” as we shall see later, mean “other 
people,” and the interpretation of social phenomena by social psy- 
chologists is strongly influenced by subjective idealism. 

The concepts and categories making up the content of social psy- 
chology are typically subjectivist, not going beyond immediate 
motivations, direct intentions and attitudes, The behavior of the 
individual is examined in terms of the collective, of a group of peo- 
ple. It is therefore a question of studying the interaction of people's 
behavior. Unlike ordinary psychology, social psychology is con- 
cerned not with behavior stimulated by things, but behavior where 
the stimulus is a person.? 
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In the opinion of its exponents, conceptions of social psychology 
originated within the framework of philosophy, political economy, 
jurisprudence, ethics and other social sciences. Various theories of 
social behavior have existed since the days of Plato and Aristotle, 
but it was only in the second half of the 18th and first half of the 
19th century that according to social psychologists positive progress 
was made in the social sciences: it was realized at last that the study 
of interaction between people was a most important and necessary 
matter. 

Social psychological views began to develop particularly inten- 
sively with the emergence of the psychological school in sociology 
which is associated with the names of Gabriel Tarde and Lester F. 
Ward. Considerable importance is attached to Gustave Le Bon’s 
works on “crowd psychology,”® The Principles of Psychology by 
William James, and the study of children by James Mark Baldwin. 
It is recognized that the works of Charles H. Cooley, particularly 
his Human Nature and the Social Order, and of George H. Mead 
have greatly influenced the development of social psychology. Mead 
began a course of lectures on social psychology in 1900 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, calling the course “social behaviorism.” Another 
man who influenced the development and nature of social psy- 
chology was William Graham Sumner. 

The term “social psychology” first came into use in 1908 with the 
appearance of Edward Alsworth Ross’ Social Psychology. That same 
year marked the appearance of An Introduction to Social Psychol- 
ogy by William McDougall but his instinctivism, a trend manifested 
also in Ross’ work, received no further development. Social psychol- 
ogy began more and more to stress the importance of the “cultural 
and historical interpretation of man,” underscoring the “dynamic 
aspects of man’s behavior” and his “plastic nature.” 

Especially great importance in the further development of social 
psychology is attached to The Polish Peasant in Europe and Amer- 
ica by William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki ( University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1918). This book is regarded as a classic on the method- 
ology of research in social psychology. The works of Floyd H. All- 
port, Gordon W. Allport, Luther L. Bernard and Gardner Murphy 
are considered to have made important contributions to the devel- 
opment of social psychology, and today its most ardent advocates 
are the sociologists Emory S. Bogardus and Muzafer Sherif. 
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We are convinced on the basis of analysis of the history of social 
psychology that ever since 1908, when it began to take shape as an 
independent branch of science, and right up to the present, the 
history of American social psychology is essentially the history of 
American sociology. Even a purely formal approach to this ques- 
tion would make it extremely difficult to draw a line between so- 
ciologists and social psychologists or to pose a particular problem 
as one of sociology or social psychology. 

This is undoubtedly due to a definite “shift” in sociology. This 
“shift” in the direction of a psychological interpretation of social 
phenomena was already strongly pronounced in the latter half of 
the 19th century, and the subsequent development of American 
sociology proceeded exactly in that direction. It was believed that 
sociology must assume a socio-psychological approach to social 
phenomena to become essentially a theory of behavior. This was 
the basic pivotal idea held by a number of prominent 20th century 
American sociologists. According to Sumner social life amounts in 
the main to a development of ways of behavior and the ability to 
act within their limits. To Albion W. Small sociology is the study 
of human interests and of situations arising out of their clashes. 
According to Ellwood, “the social problem is now what it has 
been in all ages, namely, the problem of the relations of men to 
one another. It is the problem of human living together.”* Cooley 
has called the conception of collective behavior the most vital con- 
ception of social thought, and Thomas regarded the problem of 
regulating human behavior as the chief human problem. 

In his article “Important Changes in Sociology Since 1900,” Leo- 
pold von Wiese wrote that American sociology only gradually ar- 
rived at the correct understanding that sociology was “a theory of 
the web of interrelationship between human beings.” 

In its logical development the “psychological shift” in sociology 
has led to an understanding of the subject matter which is most 
clearly formulated in Bogardus’ definition: “...sociology is the 
study of the social processes which function through social groups 
in the developing and maturing of personalities.”* In Bogardus’ view 
sociology has now assumed a distinct aspect: it is the study of 
“, +. human relationships and analyzing their meaning.”” 

All social sciences have a common basic purpose — to compre- 
hend human behavior. This central idea is adhered to in practically 
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all sociology textbooks and wherever there is occasion to speak of 
the problems of sociology and the sacial sciences. 

In 1957 Saxon Graham’s American Culture: An Analysis of Its 
Development and Present Characteristics appeared in the United 
States. In Chapter 1, in a section entitled “What Is Social Science?” 
the author says: “A prime problem facing the social scientist lies 
in the fact that he is interested in all of the behavioral characteristics 
of human beings. He must, in exploring this interest, have an under- 
standing of their motivations. This means he has to be able to an- 
alyze their feelings and know what their values are. He (the social 
scientist) must understand such feelings as love and hate, as well as 
more subtle emotions of which individuals may not even be con- 
scious, for example, frustration, feelings of insecurity, and guilt.”* 

Such an understanding of the problems of the social sciences, how- 
ever, will undoubtedly reduce them to the sphere of operation of 
social psychology, the more so because social psychologists them- 
selves paint a very broad picture of the field to be studied within 
that framework. The range of problems which occupy them is very 
extensive: they are interested in the shaping of personality, intra- 
and intergroup conflicts, the relations between nations and between 
races, problems of social control, and so on. Sociological problems 
thus dissolve into psychological problems, and sociology becomes 
social psychology. In such an approach the objective logic of social 
development is completely overlooked and the real nature of capital- 
ist society remains hidden behind an outward semblance of psychic 
interaction of individuals, behind the web of human relations, acts 
and intentions. 

The subjective-idealist interpretation of social problems is wide- 
spread. The fact that human activity is of a conscious nature is 
interpreted by American sociologists as recognition of the determin- 
ing role played by behavior and its immediate motivations, This 
approach is unquestionably borrowed from behavioristic psychol- 
ogy. Social psychologists themselves have repeatedly pointed out 
the connection between their conceptions and behavioristic trends. 
Professor Nuttin of the University of Louvain for instance believes 
that social psychology cannot be understood without turning to the 
“new conceptions in psychology.” It is only thanks to these concep- 
tions that social psychology became possible as a special scientific 
discipline. The “new conceptions in psychology” of which Nuttin 
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speaks are nothing but behavioristic conceptions which have re- 
duced consciousness to behavior, representing man’s consciousness 
in a formula of simple stimulus-response. Nuttin writes that for- 
merly “. . . psychology was regarded as the study of the mental proc- 
ess going on within the consciousness of the individual, the reactions 
to a physical stimulus” but today this has been abandoned, “Psy- 
chology has now realized that the psychological activity of man 
must be regarded as a form of behavior in the world, and that the 
various mental processes are in fact merely constituents of this ‘total’ 
behavior. It has also perceived that an individual’s behavior is in 
practice always affected by the behavior of others, so that the social 
factor® is one of the basic determinants to be considered in the study 
of the process of behavior itself.” 

Thus it is no accident that in present-day sociology subjectivism 
has assumed the form of a “theory of behavior” and sociology is 
regarded as the study of the interaction of behaviors and of the 
individual's behavior in the social group. 

Taking into consideration all that has been said above, it can be 
definitely stated that social psychology plays a special role in Amer- 
ican sociology: it becomes the main methodological principle, the 
starting point and, as Bogardus defined it in one of his works, the 
“key” to the solution of social problems. It is precisely because of 
this that the entire apparatus of subjectivistic social-psychological 
categories is transferred to sociology, giving it its present physiog- 
nomy. 

What then are the problems with which social psychology con- 
cerns itself and the categories that make up its “scientific appa- 
ratus’? 

Let us begin with the question of shaping the personality. 

Social psychologists hold that every personality has its special 
“configuration.” This configuration is what characterizes individual- 
ity, distinguishes one person from another, determines characteristic 
“types of behavior.” Configuration may thus be defined as a specific 
type of behavior, including hereditary traits but not limited to them. 
To a far greater degree the type of behavior is “acquired behavior.” 
Every behavior is a sum total of customs and habits. The configura- 
tion of a personality is changeable, plastic. Habits and customs con- 
stantly change; they are not static and should be regarded as a 
“process.” 
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Thus man develops as a personality. What influences him is his 
social environment. The process of shaping the personality is a proc- 
ess of socialization. The very terms indicate that the individual is 
regarded not as a biological or psychological unit but as a person 
within society."! However, in the interpretation of social psycholo- 
gists, social has a very definite meaning, namely association with 
other people. 

In his work Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of German 
Classical Philosophy, Friedrich Engels criticized Feuerbach for call- 
ing every relation between people a “religion,” on the basis of the 
etymology of the term “religion.” An identical picture may be ob- 
served by ascertaining the accepted notions in social psychology: 
socialization, social environment, social surroundings, and so on. 
In his Fundamentals of Social Psychology, Bogardus says the follow- 
ing on this score: “Social is used here to mean associating, taking 
part in group activities, responding to or against stimuli from other 
persons.”!# 

Man is a social being. He is born as a member of a family and 
from the very first hours of his life associates with his mother and 
other members of his family. When he grows up he associates with 
people of his own age. Our day is filled with associations with vari- 
ous people. We meet with them, exchange opinions, laugh and 
grieve — all in the process of or as the result of association. Accord- 
ing to Sprott, “a social situation is what might be called the inter- 
behavior of a human being with one or more other human beings.”* 
Social situations, Sprott holds, may be of the most diverse kinds. A 
mother talking with her child, a teacher and pupil in the classroom, 
workers in the shop “at any particular time,” or a crowd at a football 
game — these are all social situations in which the individual finds 
himself. 

This conception of a social situation is characteristic for social 
psychology; it simply means any relationship between people, their 
interaction. In this sense an individual situation in no way differs 
from a social situation. This interpretation as we shall see later is 
directly connected with speculations on elucidating the conception 
of the social group. Man is born and lives in a group. The group is 
one of the major values. A value, according to social psychologists, 
is everything that surrounds man, and the values in their aggregate 
make up his cultural environment. Culture, however, is understood 
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in a very definite sense, as the sum total of the customs and traditions 
of the group. Ralph Linton says in “Culture and Personality,” a 
chapter he contributed to Sociological Theory, Present-Day Sociol- 
ogy from the Past, that there is a close connection between this per- 
sonality configuration and the culture of the society to which the 
individual belongs. According to Linton “culture... exists only in 
the minds of the individuals who compose a society. It derives all 
its qualities from their personalities and the interaction of these 
personalities.”"* But, Linton reasons further, every individual inter- 
acts with different persons, and every individual therefore has a cul- 
tural environment that differs from that of any other individual. 

Social psychologists and many contemporary American sociolo- 
gists have criticized “cultural sociology” theses, the essence of which 
is as follows: 1) sociology is the study of culture; 2) human be- 
havior should be interpreted in terms of culture; 3) culture is 
“superpersonal”; and 4) cultural phenomena are explained if they 
are adequately described. 

But social psychologists hold that “cultural research does not 
lead to adequate understanding and explanation of human be- 
havior.” In their view culture is that which can be described, but 
people and culture can be understood only when they are analyzed 
by psychologists. 

However, the conception of culture given by social psychologists 
is a subjective-idealist conception. Culture turns out to be a sec- 
ondary factor with respect to the consciousness of the subjects and 
their behavior, and the objective foundation of culture, the objec- 
tive logic of its development, is completely lost. 

Murphy has expressed himself quite emphatically on this score. 
He holds that “culture is, after all, behavior.”* In the eyes of social 
psychologists, man is a “bundle of inherited behavior patterns.” 
Culture is nothing but a complex of traditions and customs that 
have arisen as a result of the interaction of people within a social 
group. Murphy says that he recognizes the great value of the cul- 
tural conception of society provided culture is defined as a “system 
of ways in which people behave.” To him the only difference be- 
tween culture and human behavior is that culture includes not only 
people (their spiritual values) but also things (material values). 
But things, according to Murphy and M. Sherif, are also in the 
final analysis the result of human activity. Sherif defines culture 
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as the product of human interaction, the behavior of people in 
groups, and he is guided in this by the dictum of the anthropologist 
Herskovits, who has defined culture in concise terms — “culture is 
the man-made part of the environment.”* 

Hence the social and cultural environment is, in the final analysis, 
the behavior of those people with whom the individual interacts. 
We have thus come back full circle to elucidate the conception of 
“social environment.” Social environment, social surroundings, so- 
cial situation and social factors are all association with other people 
within the social group. 

Present-day bourgeois sociologists and social psychologists attach 
a great deal of importance to the social group. The group is re- 
garded as the “focus” of human interaction, the matrix of social 
processes and social change, the sphere in which personalities arise, 
develop and mature. Personality is not self-made but group-made. 
The social group is to be regarded as the “main laboratory of so- 
ciology.” In its most profound sense “sociology is the study of the 
social processes revealed in the continuity of group life.”!” 

Well then, what is a social group? “A group,” Bogardus wrote, 
“consists of units of anything in close proximity to one another. ... 
A social group consists of human beings living in interstimulation.” 

Groups may differ greatly as to size, the smallest social groups 
being composed of two persons. Examples of such groups are a 
married couple or two friends. The largest possible social group is 
the human race. 

Groups may be formal or informal. A formal group possesses 
specific cultural standards characteristic for itself alone and has 
established customs and rules. Examples of such groups are the 
family, any professional group, or athletic club. An informal group 
is either a chance interaction of people (such as a meeting and con- 
versation on the street) or a company of friends with similar tastes 
and interests. 

Such a conception of a social group is so flexible and indefinite 
that it allows full play to subjectivist and arbitrary constructions. 
The gnosiological basis of this conception is that the substantial is 
not distinguished from the insubstantial, as a result of which the 
place and importance of social groups playing the decisive role in 
society are hidden and obliterated. 

Thus where there is interaction, even if only between two persons, 
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we have a social group, and society is nothing but the aggregate 
of these groups. An understanding of what goes on in the simplest 
groups gives us an understanding of society. This basic line of social 
psychology is wholly identical with the fundamental principle un- 
derlying the so-called “sociology of small groups.”*® Developing on 
the basis of Simmel’s ideas of the “molecular” structure of society, 
present-day “small-group” sociology has completely accepted social 
psychology’s views on the structure of society and method of ap- 
proach to social phenomena. 

This method consists in that for society as a whole, that is, for 
the aggregate collective unity which includes the whole complex 
of relations between people, there is substituted the simple sum of 
interacting units. 

Actually any social group can be understood only when we have 
ascertained its place in the whole integrated system of social rela- 
tions of which production relations are the determining ones. Only 
such an understanding of society and of the role the social group 
plays in it can serve as the necessary premise for a really objective 
study of social phenomena. 

Josephine Klein, who subscribes to the “small groups” school of 
sociology, wrote in her book The Study of Groups that the study 
of the simplest social situation of two interacting persons makes it 
possible to deal with serious questions of sociology. However, the 
whole point is that actually this situation is not a social situation, 
as the pair is removed from the actual social environment. 

It is no accident that Josephine Klein states that “in the study of 
small groups...the culture of the society...is among the con- 
veniently disregarded aspects.””° 

But this “convenience” leads to overlooking the main determining 
factor which constitutes the essence of social life, attention being 
concentrated on its unessential, superficial aspects. 

The sense of social-psychology conceptions of society as the sum 
of psychologically interacting units is strongly pronounced in 
Sprott’s discourses on the correlation of social psychology and so- 
ciology. In Sprott’s view, the social sciences are, in the final analysis, 
psychological in two senses. “In the first place societies large and 
small consist of individual human beings in relation to one another. 
Social institutions, the class structure, the distribution of power, the 
binding customs and traditions are ultimately based upon the needs, 
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desires and intentions of men and women.” Secondly, what is 
called social is, in contrast to social-psychological, only a “mental 
construction.” Thus what really exists are only the needs of men and 
women, and the social institution of marriage is merely an abstrac- 
tion. By the same token “...a nation only exists because appropri- 
ate numbers of people believe it exists. The same is true of all the 
ideas which form the subject matter of social sciences: the market, 

, class, kinship and so on.” Social psychology deals with 
so-called “first order data” which alone are real social phenomena. 
The sociologist who is interested in phenomena of “second order 
data” however (property, class, and so on) studies quasi-independ- 
ent phenomena, unreal facts. Sprott has developed this idea in 
greater detail in Chapter I of his book, Groups and Situations. In 
his view such phenomena as “society” and “class” are nothing but 
a system of arbitrary assumptions, logical constructions. Actually 
there exists only a social situation which always comprises only the 
interaction of two or more persons, 

This is a typical nominalistic, subjective-idealist conception of 
society. It is typical of all social psychology, constituting in fact its 
main methodological principle. It is exactly this principle that is 
the basis for an understanding of the role of the different social 
groups, the conception of a social class as given by social psychol- 
ogy. This consists essentially in denying the role played in social 
development by classes and by the class struggle. 

Groups according to social psychologists are divided into pri- 
mary and secondary. Primary groups, as defined by Bogardus, “are 
those which exert the most direct and often lasting influence upon 
the origin and growth of a person's attitudes and ideals of life.”™ 
Cooley calls these groups face-to-face groups, that is, groups whose 
members interact in immediate proximity with one another, groups 
requiring direct physical presence of the units composing them. 
Cooley has put the family, playground and neighborhood in the 
category of primary groups.™ Primary groups are characterized by 
three basic features: (1) they are face-to-face associations (associa- 
tions whose members stand face to face with one another); (2) in 
comparison with other groups they are the most influential, and 
(3) characteristic of these groups is a sense of “collectivism.” This 
sense draws together the individuals with members of their own 
group (in-group) and separates them from members of the larger 
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group (out-group.) The concept of the determinant role of primary 
groups is connected with the following assertions: (1) “Those expe- 
riences which are accompanied by feeling and emotional reactions 
are most impressive and enduring. An attitude that springs from a 
social situation where sentiment surges high is difficult to change.” 
(2) The most powerful and significant stimuli shaping him the indi- 
vidual receives “in his formative years; they play the major role 
when his personality is young, supple, mobile. . . .” 

These assertions are typical of the overwhelming majority of 
American sociologists and social psychologists. 

Their essence can be summarized as follows: what determines 
subsequent behavior is a person’s attitude while he is still immature, 
unaware and uncritical. Attitudes developing after maturity, which 
can in no way be reduced to emotional attitudes and which are the 
result of conscious, objective analysis of reality — either direct or 
indirect through the theoreticians of the class to which the person 
belongs — hold a very small place in the life of the individual. 

Actually this is a perverted conception of social life. Objectively 
its social purpose is to keep the working masses from realizing what 
their place in society is. But a person's social consciousness cannot 
be reduced to his social psychology any more than class conscious- 
ness can be reduced to class psychology. The latter is indeed dis- 
tinguished for its concrete sensory perception of social reality, being 
emotion-filled, keen and direct. Class consciousness also includes 
ideology which, unlike class psychology, has a logical, theoretically 
cognitive side. This factor is completely ignored by the champions 
of the psycho-sociological interpretation of social consciousness who 
have reduced ideology to the lowest “appraisal processes,” creating 
for their purpose the conception of the so-called “stereotype.””” 

Known as secondary groups in social psychology are various re- 
ligious groups, castes, nations, political groups, professional groups 
and classes. These groups are larger than the primary ones and, un- 
like them, are intangible; their influence on individuals is insignifi- 
cant and non-persistent and their ideals are relatively remote. 

The conception of the role of “primary” and “secondary” groups 
also suggests a picture typical of the socio-psychological interpreta- 
tion of society. That is considered real, determining and important 
which lies on the surface of social life: direct interaction, relation- 
ships requiring physical presence. Such an approach to relations be- 
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tween classes makes social relations seem unimportant and almost 
ephemeral. 

A worker enters into direct relationship only with the owner of 
the enterprise where he works. (Strictly speaking this “directness” 
too should not be taken too literally, if we bear in mind that the 
management of a plant is usually entrusted to technical specialists 
and administrators.) However, the owner exploits the worker even 
if “directly” he gives him attention, such as taking an interest in 
how he lives, sending him greetings on special occasions, and so on. 
It is not therefore a question of direct relations. Real social rela- 
tions, those outside the “direct” relations, which are superficial, re- 
main beyond the field of vision of the bourgeois sociologist. Yet it 
is precisely these real relations, into which the individual as a mem- 
ber of a particular class enters with members of another class, that 
are the truly important ones, Of these, material relations, which 
take shape without touching people’s consciousness, should be con- 
sidered the main or determining ones. Ideal relations however, 
which include the moral, esthetic, legal and general social ones, are 
formed by passing through the consciousness and are secondary. 
But ideal relations too, even though conscious, exist independently 
of the consciousness of individuals, stemming objectively from so- 
cial relations. 

In social psychology social relations and social status are treated 
in a patently subjectivist sense which has nothing in common with 
scientific understanding of these phenomena. 

In his book, Sociology, Bogardus defines social attitude as “an 
acquired and established tendency to act in a certain way with 
reference to some person or environmental object or matter.” He 
gives exactly the same definition of the concept “attitude” in another 
work, Fundamentals of Social Psychology. Here he expresses him- 
self even more specifically, underscoring that an attitude is a mental 
construction, an appraisal by the subject of anybody or anything.” 
In connection with such an understanding of “attitude” there also 
arises the question of whether attitude and behavior are the same 
thing. Can we conceal our attitudes from those around us year after 
year? How are people’s attitudes toward their environment to be 
determined? This is one of the most important problems in con- 
temporary bourgeois sociology, which recognizes that a person may 
not be aware of his own attitude but still reveal it through action 
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and reaction in specific situations. Subjective behavior is thus a 
test of attitude toward any object. Opinions differ from attitudes. 
“An opinion is what one thinks or says about something.”*° Some- 
times an opinion is an inadequate interpretation of an attitude or a 
justification of one, and so on. 

By admitting that a person may not realize what his attitude is 
and that opinions differ from attitudes bourgeois sociologists try 
to give the impression of objective understanding, but their at- 
tempts are ineffective. 

The prominent American sociologists Thomas and Znaniecki at- 
tached particular importance to the question of attitudes. Bogardus 
wrote that for these two the study of attitudes was synonymous with 
social psychology, as is evident from their book The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America, a work which is very popular with Amer- 
ican sociologists.** 

Closely related to the concept of “social attitude” is that of “social 
status.” In the social psychologists’ terms status is not the individual’s 
real objecive position in society but the estimate of him by those 
around him. “Status,” says Bogardus, “is the evaluation of a per- 
son’s behavior by his associates. Status is a person’s most valued 
possession.”* 

Possession here is of course used figuratively, referring neither to 
the individual’s material nor spiritual wealth. Being an estimate of 
him by others, it quite often does not correspond to the real role 
he plays. Bourgeois sociologists have admitted this; a person’s status 
manifestly depends on whether or not he possesses property. “Prop- 
erty,” says Bogardus, “makes possible so many of the comforts of 
life and gives so much power and status that it has become the 
leading social value in Western civilization.» But why should this 
be so? Bourgeois sociologists and social psychologists either do not 
answer this question at all or else answer simply by saying that this 
is what is the accepted attitude, this is how people think it should 
be, such are their interests, mores and traditions. This is the typical 
approach of idealistic sociology, which does not go beyond the 
immediate motivation, beyond personal intentions and appraisals. 
A real analysis of society consists in determining the objective basis 
of motives and intentions. “The human essence,” wrote Karl Marx, 
“is no abstraction inherent in single individuals. In reality it is the 
total of social relations.”* But the total of social relations is not a 
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total of appraisals and opinions. Social relations are real relations 
formed independently of the individual, his desires and intentions. 
A person’s true status is not what he thinks of himself or what others 
think him, but his actual standing in society which is determined 
by his relation to property, by the role he plays in the process of 
production, his place in the sum total of social relations. 

The individual's belonging to a particular social class is the chief 
characteristic of personality. It is the cause and basis of his char- 
acteristic “type of behavior” in society and his interrelationship with 
members of other social classes, 

No social class however is a homogeneous mass; it includes a 
number of smaller social groups. 

In developed capitalist countries, for example, there are an indus- 
trial and a rural bourgeoisie, and within these groups, according to 
branches of the economy, there may be smaller groups. Within the 
working class too there is differentiation, this differentiation being 
the basis for different trade unions. Division of labor makes for the 
existence of social groups within the classes, groups which in addi- 
tion to certain common class interests have special interests of their 
own. It is this division in the process of production that became the 
basis for the existence of what is called a “labor aristocracy,” charac- 
terized by somewhat specialized interests and “their own” type of 
behavior. In spite of all this differentiation, social groups within a 
class are less than stable. Class divisions however are basic and 
stable, persisting as long as the given mode of production exists. 

The behavior of other strata of the population, such as the intel- 
ligentsia, is determined by their place among the social classes and 
the social functions they perform. The intelligentsia is not homoge- 
neous either; it too is composed of different social groups. Belonging 
to the category of intelligentsia are civil service employees, profes- 
sionals in the technical field who occupy a definite position in 
capitalist enterprises, office workers, distributive workers, and so on. 
Also belonging to the intelligentsia are people performing ideologi- 
cal functions, such as teachers, writers, artists, journalists, and so on. 
Notwithstanding the fact that each of these groups has its own 
range of interests and behavior patterns characteristic of the particu- 
lar group, they also have common characteristics which determine 
the overall face of the intelligentsia, a face resulting from its inter- 
mediate status. 
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Every social group thus bears first and foremost the stamp of the 
social class to which it belongs. But the characteristics common to 
a particular class manifest themselves differently in the different 
social groups making up the class. Each social group has its own 
distinctive features which unquestionably play an important part 
in the shaping of personality. 

To illustrate, the ideological, psychological and economic activ- 
ity of the whole of society is manifest in domestic relations, which 
indisputably are of tremendous importance in shaping of personal- 
ity. Moreover each family has its own specific features which stem 
to a considerable degree from the social functions performed by the 
adult members of the family or from the history of the particular 
family. 

The same applies to groups where members of society spend their 
leisure time. For the nature and content of the leisure is deter- 
mined by the nature of the sum total of the relations constituting 
the given society, in other words the substance of the particular 
social-economic structure. 

For instance a social group such as the pupils in a single grade 
in school cannot be understood unless we understand the system of 
education in the society of which they are a part. 

Absorption of sociology in social psychology, the conversion of 
sociology into a theory of behavior, leads away from an understand- 
ing of the objective processes within capitalist society and toward 
the realm of subjective appraisals, intentions and desires, This con- 
ceals the real contradictions of that society. 

M. Sherif, for instance, began in 1948 to conduct so-called “lab- 
oratory experiments ... under controlled yet lifelike conditions,” in 
an attempt to solve the problem of inter-group conflicts. The studies 
were conducted in a boys’ camp. Sherif expressed the idea, though 
very cautiously, that this work would be important for finding out 
the nature of conflicts arising between social classes, races and na- 
tions, since there were identical factors decisively influencing the 
inter-relationship between groups.* 

The starting point of social psychology — the examination of social 
phenomena as they appear from the point of view of different indi- 
viduals —is also the determining position of the so-called “theory 
of social action” and of the theories of the “middle range.” 
Merton’s “reference groups,” for instance, stem entirely from a 
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social-psychology interpretation of social status. 

Absorption of sociology by social psychology is a manifestation 
of the general shift to subjectivism, which became a typical trend 
in bourgeois sociology as early as the close of the 19th and begin- 
ning of the 20th century. 

Bourgeois ideologists are trying to give to social and political 
problems the neutral appearance of psychological problems. So- 
ciology is passed off as “humanology”® and the problem of “recon- 
struction of society” is declared a problem of “reconstruction of 
feelings and habits.”*” Even the concept of “political democracy” 
has been transformed into “psychological democracy.”* 

Thus an understanding of the content and meaning of the various 
categories and problems of social psychology makes it possible to 
analyze the evolution of bourgeois sociology and to grasp its reac- 
tionary, subjective-idealist essence. 
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Bureaucracy and the Individual 
By Y. A. Zamoshkin 


This article from a philosophy journal 
presents a Soviet view of the impact of 
bureaucratic organization on American 
life. While relying heavily on the work 
of such scholars as C. Wright Mills, 
David Riesman and Erich Fromm, the 
author is also critical of some of the 
American sociological literature on this 
subject. “The Bureaucratization of Bour- 
geois Society and the Fate of the Indi- 
vidual,” Voprosy Filosofii, 1961, No. 4 
— abridged. 


THE ANTI-HUMANIST nature of modern monopoly capitalism be- 
comes particularly apparent when we understand the effect which 
the process of bureaucratization inherent in this society has on 
the individual — bureaucratization in the economy, in politics and 
throughout social life. The characteristic features of this process 
may be observed most clearly in the United States. 

American corporations are models of bureaucratic organization. 
The all-powerful rule of capital is concealed here behind the oper- 
ations of a vast army of officials, administrators and specialists of 
various grades and ranks. With the development of bureaucracy 
in private corporations there is a simultaneous growth of the bu- 
reaucratic machinery of the bourgeois state and its merger with 
the monopolies. Thus, while in 1900 there were only some 200,000 
employees of the federal government, by 1950 the figure had 
grown to two million (not counting military personnel). 

The bureaucratic inflation of the bourgeois state machinery pro- 
ceeds in the first place through the creation of administrative 
bodies and organizations designed to provide economic and finan- 
cial assistance to private corporations at the expense of the working 
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people. The state tries in vain to protect the capitalist economy 
from constantly recurring crises by mobilizing the country’s re- 
sources for the maintenance of the crumbling structure of the 
bourgeois system. Second, the development of the bureaucratic 
state apparatus is closely linked with the policy of militarization. 
Modern life in the United States is characterized by a sharp in- 
crease in the role of the military and their intervention in all spheres 
of activity: in the economy, in political life, in science and educa- 
tion, in the system of propaganda, etc. 

But it is the private corporation which sets the basic tone of the 
process of bureaucratization of social life in the United States. 
Bourgeois political parties, reactionary organizations and the state 
copy the forms and methods of bureaucratic management elab- 
orated by the monopolies. This is emphasized, for example, by the 
well-known bourgeois journalist and sociologist Max Lerner in his 
book America as a Civilization. “The political ‘organization,” he 
writes, “has taken over much of the corporate structure.” In his 
view the government has adopted from private firms the key ideas 
of “scientific management,” “classification of jobs,” “standards of 
operation,” and the like.’ 

The process of bureaucratization has enveloped all spheres of 
life in the United States. It is also reflected in the trade unions, 
where the reactionary leadership has created its own hierarchy. 
It exists in the educational system, in the colleges and universities. 
It is a characteristic feature of church organization, and so on. 
All this is recognized by many leading American sociologists. C. 
Wright Mills in this connection speaks of the “managerial demi- 
urge” in which “society becomes an uneasy interlocking of private 
and public hierarchies,” and “more and more areas become objects 
of management and manipulation.” Max Lerner notes that “.. . the 
bureaucratization of life through the new managerial structures in 
business, the trade union, the government... are being extended 
through the whole culture.” He characterizes bureaucracy as the 
“New Feudalism” and compares the hierarchical system of com- 
mand in corporations with the system of rule by the seigneurs in 
the society of the middle ages.* 

Modern state-monopoly capitalism, a clearly reactionary society, 
in its attempt to retain the obedience of the masses uses forms of 
organization and administration which are very similar to those 
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used by feudalism, ie., a society against which the bourgeois 
revolution was directed (including the American Revolution). Bu- 
reaucratization reflects imperialism’s typical tendency to reject the 
forms of bourgeois democracy. 


The ‘Dehumanization’ of Society 


The development of capitalist bureaucracy is a process of in- 
creasing enslavement of the individual by bourgeois forms of group 
activity and group relations, and by organizations such as the cor- 
poration, the state, bourgeois public organizations, political parties 
and unions, This “group activity,” these “collective” organizations 
and relations bind the individual — against his will—to a society 
based on exploitation. This is why Marx and Engels called this an 
illusory “collectivism,” for it “always counterposes itself to them 
(people —Y.Z.) as an independent force; but insofar as it repre- 
sents the combination of one class against another, for the subordi- 
nate class it involves not only a completely illusory collectivism 
but new fetters.”* 

In a society based on the exploitation of man by man, where the 
elemental laws of competition and the market prevail, the indi- 
vidual emerges as something quite accidental in relation to the 
bourgeois forms of group relations that emerge in this society. To 
the individual member of society bourgeois “collectives” appear 
as an alien and hostile force, indifferent to the individual’s require- 
ments and motives, and possessing their own completely different 
motives and requirements. These motives and requirements are the 
requirements of a production which is subordinated to capital, to 
the direct interests of capital, its strivings for profit and success 
in the competitive struggle, the economic and political interests of 
the reactionary ruling circles standing behind the bourgeois “col- 
lectives.” Moreover, under the conditions of the growing bureau- 
cratization of life it appears as though group activity is separate 
and distinct from the direct owners of capital. The combination of 
individuals into groups assumes an impersonal form, so that the 
individual member of society is confronted with and enslaved by 
something that appears to him as an external and unidentifiable so- 
cial machine which exercises its own controls, For the individual 
American, the enterprise, ie. the production unit in which he is 
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included, “is an impersonal and alien Name, and the more that is 
placed in it, the less is placed in man.” Men “become cogs in a 
business machinery. . . .”5 

In the eyes of the individual, the bourgeois bureaucratic organi- 
zation appears as the incarnation of those elemental laws and 
tendencies of capitalist society which subordinate the individual, 
which rule him, forcing him into various activities which conflict 
with his own strivings, hopes and aspirations. Describing this atti- 
tude of mind, the prominent American sociologist Erich Fromm 
writes in The Sane Society that in this situation “...man does not 
experience himself as the active bearer of his own powers and 
richness, but as an impoverished ‘thing, dependent on powers 
outside of himself, unto whom he has projected his living sub- 
stance.” 

In the system of bureaucratically organized bourgeois production 
“collectives,” the worker becomes a simple appendage of produc- 
tion processes, and the office employee (junior and intermediate 
clerks) — an appendage of administrative and financial processes, 
the machinery of management, the movement of money and com- 
modities. Bureaucracy is characterized above all by the tendency 
to dehumanize the individual, who becomes simply a means of 
serving the interests of the corporation or of some other bourgeois 
organization. This tendency is so apparent in the epoch of im- 
perialism that it becomes noticed by those bourgeois sociologists 
who criticize bureaucracy — even if they do so in the name of ab- 
stract bourgeois democracy. Thus one of the patriarchs and prin- 
cipal authorities of bourgeois sociology, Max Weber (whose work 
is very popular in the United States at present), noted that the 
activities of the corporate apparatus and the bureaucratic state are 
conducted “without regard for persons.” He wrote that this kind 
of organization “develops the more perfectly the more the bureauc- 
racy is ‘dehumanized,’ the more completely it succeeds in eliminat- 
ing from official business love, hatred and all purely personal... 
elements.” According to Weber this tendency constitutes the “spe- 
cific nature of bureaucracy, and... is its special virtue.”” 

This tendency toward “dehumanization” determines the specific 
character and direction of the bureaucratic rationalization of bour- 
geois production and administration. Rationalization of this kind is 
“dehumanizing” in the sense that it attempts to consider only the 
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technical features and requirements of machines and the peculi- 
arities of technological processes, price changes, cost and financial 
operations, market demand and supply, business conditions and 
the particular competitive situation, but it is completely indifferent 
to living people, to the real needs and feelings of the working peo- 
ple, to the development of their individuality. 

“They, the people to be administered, are objects whom the bu- 
reaucrats consider...completely impersonally; the manager-bu- 
reaucrat must not feel, as far as his professional activity is con- 
cerned; he must manipulate people as though they were figures, 
or things.” 

This rationalization attempts to insure the functioning of capital 
against the appearance of the undesirable “personal element” on 
the part of workers and employees. It is for this purpose that the 
activities of individuals are completely subordinated to strict rules, 
directions and instructions, i.e., to routine. Lenin pointed to this 
feature of bourgeois bureaucracy, noting that this system “is per- 
meated through and through with routine and sluggishness.”® Under 
these conditions the activity of workers and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of employees is characterized by the absence of responsibility, 
the right to creative thought, initiative, the right to make inde- 
pendent decisions. Only a small number of individuals have these 
rights, those who stand at the: head of the bureaucratic system — 
the “power elite” of the United States. 

Karl Mannheim, the prominent bourgeois sociologist, in defining 
the specific type of bureaucratic rationalization which we are 
discussing as “functional rationalization” (as distinct from “sub- 
stantial” rationality, based on profound analysis of all essential 
factors and conditions, including the personal on which the given 
process rests), wrote as follows: “... functional rationalization is, 
in its very nature, bound to deprive the average individual of 
thought, insight, and responsibility and to transfer these capacities 
to the individuals who direct the process of rationalization.” 

Under capitalism social relations and forms of intercourse are 
transformed into something external and alien to people. In the 
bureaucratic “collective,” people are brought together not as indi- 
viduals but as some kind of average magnitudes, as bearers and 
performers of particular, specialized functions and assignments in 
the process of production and management. And it is this specif- 
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ically bourgeois method of linking people together that becomes 
the cause of their isolation as individual personalities. 

Capitalism, as we know, prompts the individual to view himself 
and others as commodities, as possessing only exchange value and 
being involved in a system of purchase-and-sale, With the bureau- 
cratic organization of state-monopoly capitalism an additional fea- 
ture appears in these relationships: contacts between people fre- 
quently assume those forms which are embedded in the system of 
bureaucratic rationalization. People become accustomed to dealing 
with one another as with individual, depersonalized links of a 
hierarchical system, subordinated to administrative rules, at the 
basis of which lie all of the same bourgeois laws of the exploita- 
tion of man by man. Relationships of purchase-and-sale are them- 
selves bureaucratized, subordinated. They are distinguished by still 
greater callousness, official dryness, practicality, egoistic calcula- 
tions. 

These attitudes have produced frank dissatisfaction and protest 
on the part of many prominent sociologists in the United States. 
C. Wright Mills writes: “When people’s contacts with one another 
are only of this kind, their relationships become preconceived and 
stereotyped. The human essence of other people does not and can- 
not appear under these conditions.” [Retranslated from the Rus- 
sian — editor.] “Men,” he points out, “are estranged from one an- 
other as each secretly tries to make an instrument of the other. . . .”! 
To the question, “What is modern man’s relationship to his fellow 
man?” Fromm answers: “It is one between two abstractions (values, 
function — Y.Z.), two living machines, who use each other.”” 

It should be noted that the criticism of these relations and of 
bureaucratization in general given by Mannheim, Max Weber, 
Fromm and other sociologists has frequently been quite vivid and 
telling, but it has always been seriously limited because it has been 
bourgeois in its class essence. All of the sociologists cited above 
believe that the bureaucratic “dehumanization” of production and 
management, together with all of its consequences, stems largely 
from the increasing complexity of the production process, the 
growth of the division of labor in modern industry, the differentia- 
tion of technological processes and the peculiarities of current tech- 
nical and scientific thought. None of these sociologists understand 
that the “dehumanized” nature of society stems from the produc- 
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tion relations of state-monopoly capitalism. These relations increas- 
ingly alienate the individual from the “collective” which represses 
his individuality, give rise to bureaucratic connections in these 
bourgeois “collectives,” and to a peculiar kind of bureaucratic 
rationalization which deprives the individual of initiative and crip- 
ples his personality. They transform the worker into an object of 
bureaucratic commands and produce a heartless, “impersonal” type 
of intercourse between people. 

Not understanding this, even the most prominent bourgeois so- 
ciologists have been unable to offer realistic means of overcoming 
this tendency. They are forced, directly or indirectly, to recognize 
the fatalistic inevitability of this tendency, and thereby to become 
its apologists, for their bourgeois orientation does not permit them 
to conceive of the historical necessity of eliminating capitalist rela- 
tions and replacing them by socialist relations. 


Manipulation of the Personality 

The principal tendency of capitalism — to depersonalize produc- 
tion and administration — is increasingly accompanied and supple- 
mented by another —the tendency on the part of the leadership 
of bureaucratic “collectives” to pay more attention to the personal- 
ity of the worker. While superficially contradictory, these tenden- 
cies are part of a single phepomenon; they are two sides of a 
single process — the process of the suppression of the personality 
by state-monopoly capitalism. 

Why do modern corporations and the bourgeois state increas- 
ingly insist on the necessity of paying attention to the personality 
of the ordinary member of society under their control? 

Modern capitalism demonstrates more clearly than ever its anti- 
humanist nature, its hostility to the fundamental interests and needs 
of the working people. There is an increasing gap between the 
handful of monopolists at the head of the bureaucratic machinery 
of big business and the state on the one hand, and the millions of 
workers and employees on the other. An increasing number of peo- 
ple in the United States are dissatisfied and protests against the all- 
powerful rule of the monopolies are becoming more distinct and 
widespread. That is why today, as never before, it has become 
particularly important for the ruling circles of the United States 
to work out a system of measures which the numerous bourgeois 
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“collectives” could use to exercise “control” over the workers, 
“manipulating” masses of people, cultivating the bourgeois spirit 
in them. 

The personality of the ordinary American has become an arena 
of a most serious class struggle, a struggle between bourgeois con- 
sciousness and psychology on the one hand, and the new, revolu- 
tionary consciousness and psychology on the other. This is what 
explains the concern with the human personality by the “collective” 
groups and organizations created by state-monopoly capitalism in 
the United States. 

At the same time it is clear that the very process of modern pro- 
duction, as well as the processes of accounting and control, im- 
pose new and greater demands on the spiritual and psychic nature 
of the worker. Labor productivity increasingly depends on the state 
of the worker's nervous system, on his character and attitude, on 
the extent to which he is personally interested (or uninterested) in 
his work, on his moral qualities. Thus, to increase labor productiv- 
ity and thereby to attain higher profits, bureaucratic organizations 
of capital are forced to “concern themselves” with the personal 
spiritual qualities of the individual. But this concern is of a class 
nature; it has mercenary motives. It is inspired by the attempt to 
subordinate the personality not only in an economic and managerial 
sense, but also in a spiritual sense, binding it to forms and stand- 
ards of behavior, thinking, feeling, experience and character which 
serve capital, 

As bureaucratically organized capital deepens the gap between 
the individual as a personality and the same individual as a mem- 
ber of a particular bourgeois “collective,” the ruling bureaucracy 
tries in every possible way to artificially overcome this gap by 
training the individual to view his personality only through the 
prism of the bourgeois “collective’s” relations, to identify his per- 
sonality with his position in the particular “collective.” 

Thus, this “concern” about personality is simply an attempt to 
find new methods of bureaucratically “depersonalizing” the indi- 
vidual worker and employee. 

In this respect a clear example is that sphere of activity of the 
corporation and the bourgeois state which has come to be called 
“human relations” policy. This policy is designed to instill in work- 
ers such artificial feelings as “the feeling of belonging” to the bour- 
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geois “collective,” “a sense of duty,” to it. Its purpose is to work 
out various measures for transforming the worker into an obedient 
and devoted slave of capital. This objective is served by the organi- 
zation of various kinds of “joint consultations” and “friendly” ses- 
sions led by specialists in the field of “social psychology,” at which 
attempts are made to convince the workers that the economic posi- 
tion of the monopolies and the prospects for their growth require 
diligence and even enthusiasm in work. The same objective is 
served by “reeducating” managerial personnel, transforming rude 
supervisors and making them adept at deception and manipula- 
tion, smiling, considerate and, what is most important, having them 
win the confidence of their subordinates. Finally, this purpose is 
also served by such devices as the arrangement of “collective” 
picnics, dinners, entertainment, gatherings of workers, their wives 
and children, visits by the owners and managerial personnel to the 
homes of their workers, and so on. 

The reactionary policy of “human relations” is producing in- 
creasing opposition from the workers, who, on the basis of their 
own experience, are gradually becoming convinced that it only 
means increased exploitation for them. 

C. Wright Mills presents a very pithy and interesting criticism 
of “human relations.” He writes: “The managers are interested in 
such studies because of the hope of lowering production costs, of 
easing tensions inside their plants, of finding new symbois to justify 
the concentrated power they exercise in modern society.” Mills 
justly points out that the intensified efforts of the corporations to 
maintain enthusiasm and the will to work among their personnel 
testify to the absence of a natural enthusiasm and a “spontaneous” 
will to work among the American people. 

In purchasing labor power, the capitalist corporation — usually 
tacitly, but sometimes openly —includes in the transaction not 
only the physical strength, work skills and abilities of the hired 
worker, but also his personality, i.e., his character, emotions, atti- 
tudes. Purely personal traits become objects of exploitation. In 
American sociology this is sometimes referred to as “the personality 
market.” 

On this market the very personality of the hired worker becomes 
the property of those who purchase it. It is included in the process 
of bourgeois production and administration of things and people; 
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it is molded and subordinated to this process. In bureaucratically 
organized capitalism, personal qualities are carefully appraised, 
thoroughly recorded, and then standardized depending on the 
peculiarities and tasks of the particular organization. 

In order to manipulate the personality of the worker, capitalist 
machinery has created a whole series of special organizations in- 
tent on observing the personal lives of workers and cultivating in 
them a spirit that would conform with the requirements of this 
machinery. There are large staffs of “personnel supervisors,” em- 
ployees of “personnel departments” and psychologists in the United 
States for this purpose. The practice of giving various types of 
“tests” to workers and employees is constantly being extended, as 
well as the system of spying on the personal affairs of workers. 

This is particularly apparent in the case of the growing ranks of 
the low and intermediate grades of employees, administrative per- 
sonnel, clerks, sales employees, employees of radio and television 
companies, newspapers, state agencies and the like, i.e., those who 
deal not only with things and machines, but above all with people. 
Here, the bureaucratic bourgeois organizations purchase and ex- 
ploit—for the purpose of profit-making—the temperament and 
character of the person, the charm of his personality, his ability to 
exhibit his emotions and to communicate with other people, and so 
on. The skillful, “scientific” utilization of an individual's personality 
is an additional source of profit for the corporation. 

Time magazine printed the following words delivered by a well- 
known American psychiatrist to a meeting of 1,500 executives of 
large stores: “If we embody in practice some of these general prin- 
ciples of human relations and spiritual values, this will yield man- 
agement a return in dollars and cents.” [Retranslated from the 
Russian — editor. ] 

Moreover, the personal characteristics of the worker are bureau- 
cratically regulated not only during working hours, but also during 
his leisure time, in his private life. For example, the American 
sociologist L. Gurko speaks of “the growing tendency of many 
American companies to closely observe the private lives of their 
employees and even to organize them.” [Retranslated from the 
Russian — editor. ] 

The government, the monopolies and various types of organiza- 
tions connected with them organize — especially among the youth 
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—a large variety of “human relations courses,” issue a voluminous 
literature on the general topic “How to Develop Your Personality,” 
and introduce special courses in schools and colleges. Chief em- 
phasis is placed on cultivating loyalty to bourgeois “virtues,” on 
the ability to appear “disciplined,” a “charming” subordinate or 
supervisor in the system of bureaucracy, on developing the ability 
to “adjust” to prevailing forms of bourgeois behavior. Incidentally, 
hundreds of books have been written in the United States on the 
importance and rules of “adjustment.” This is not mere chance. 
Fromm notes the following about the United States: “Virtue is to 
be adjusted and to be like the rest. Vice, to be different.”’ 

The aims of bureaucracy were clearly expressed in the words of 
a business leader published in Fortune, a journal of American 
employers (October 1953): “We need a polished person who 
knows how to deal with polished people.” [Retranslated from the 
Russian — editor. ] 

A whole branch of spiritual production has been created 
in the United States—the production of patterns of behavior, 
standards of bourgeois character and feelings. These standards 
are enforced through a variety of administrative rules and instruc- 
tions within the bureaucratic system, and are widely publicized on 
a national scale by means of radio, films, television, newspapers, 
etc., as the keys to success — success in the bourgeois bureaucratic 
sense. 

Thus, in the state-monopoly, bureaucratized capitalism of the 
United States the natural and personal characteristics of the indi- 
vidual who is drawn into the bureaucratic system are increasingly 
detached and alienated from him. For these personal character- 
istics are subordinated not to the normal requirements and inner 
peculiarities of development of the individual member of society, 
but to the purposes and requirements of the corporation and other 
bourgeois forms of organization. Thus, to the individual they often 
appear alien, as though tied to him from outside ruling over him. 
In the bureaucratic system of big business such personal qualities 
and characteristics as sociability, the ability to smile, enthusiasm, 
become professional skills — artificial and false. In the individual 
this necessarily breeds hypocrisy, mental and moral frustration, 
sullenness and apathy. Examples of this process may be found in 
abundance in American fiction and sociology. 
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For example, in Ralph Hower’s well-known History of Macy's 
there is a social-psychological analysis of the characters and feel- 
ings of salesgirls thousands of whom work in Macy’s giant depart- 
ment store in New York. Here it is obvious that these girls, publi- 
cized throughout the country as models of “American amiability,” 
“American cheerfulness and happiness,” are in most cases frustrated 
and nervously exhausted people who have lost the capacity for 
genuine cheerfulness and amiability.’” 

Thus the tendency “to include the personal element” in capital- 
ist production and administration is in reality only a new form of 
the principal tendency of bourgeois society — the tendency to “de- 
personalize.” 

It is natural that this tendency is meeting with increasing protests 
on the part of the American working people. These protests, how- 
ever, when expressed by people who remain within a bourgeois or 
petty-bourgeois orientation, often assume a peculiar distorted and 
illusory form. An example is provided by the popular American 
sociologist David Riesman in his book Individualism Reconsidered. 
Riesman protests against the “attention to the personal element” 
on the part of bureaucratic organizations. But he tries to find a 
way out by relying on the implementation of the traditional prin- 
ciple of the “impersonal” nature of labor and official relations.’ 
Riesman finds desirable a situation in which the individual deals 
with machines and impersonal processes. He feels that the “isola- 
tion of the individual from personal relations with other partic- 
ipants in production” is a means of maintaining the mental health 
and the very individuality of the person. [Retranslated from the 
Russian — editor.] 

The path proposed by Riesman is illusory, utopian, and suffers 
from the limitations inherent in bourgeois consciousness. The au- 
thor tries to escape from the “concern” for the individual exhibited 
by bourgeois, bureaucratically organized collectives for the purpose 
of enslaving him, and appeals to another tendency of the same 
bourgeois “collective,” the tendency to create “impersonal” rela- 
tions between people in production and life. He seeks a way out 
within the framework of capitalism. He does not want to see that 
the tendency to “depersonalize” forms of intercourse between peo- 
ple in the process of production—although it was originally a 
step forward compared to the relations of personal dependence 
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under feudalism — ultimately has just as pernicious an effect on 
people as the “concern for the individual” discussed above. 


Bureaucratization of Life and Social Consciousness 


The basic principles of bourgeois consciousness are the principles 
of individualism: competition, the struggle for individual existence, 
freedom of property, individual enterprise and private initiative. 
These become the principal concepts of bourgeois ideology, the es- 
sential characteristics of human character and forms of cultivating a 
bourgeois psychology; they acquire the stability of habits and be- 
come moral rules. 

The United States has always been viewed as the citadel of 
individualism. Indeéd, nowhere have the ideology, psychology and 
morality of individualism been so openly expressed and widely 
diffused as in this country. To a large extent this is explained by 
the fact that capitalism developed there under especially favorable 
circumstances, In particular, bourgeois relations developed much 
more freely and intensively, and without encountering serious re- 
sistance from feudalism. In America individuals were free from the 
fetters of feudal-bureaucratic and class constraints, and with the 
tremendous natural resources of the country there was scope for 
the appearance and development of aspirations for free enterprise 
and private initiative. , 

As we know, the class base for individualism is the private owner 
—not only the large employer but also the middle and petty bour- 
geois in the city and countryside. Moreover, the petty bourgeoisie 
in the United States (farmers, owners of small enterprises in the 
cities) during the early period of capitalist development was very 
numerous, rather active, and played a considerable role in the 
country’s life. 

Individualistic morality, which became dominant in American 
economics, politics and ideology, also permeated the proletariat 
to a considerable extent. This was helped by the favorable condi- 
tions under which American capitalism developed, conditions which 
provided rather high living standards for the workers compared 
with those in other countries, the immaturity of working-class con- 
sciousness, the absence of profound and stable traditions of class 
struggle and class organization, and the powerful pressure of bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois ideology and psychology. 
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Of course, genuine proletarian collectivism also developed in the 
American working class movement in this period, but at a relatively 
slow rate, 

Under these conditions the type of individual who devoted his 
whole life to a more or less active competitive struggle in the 
sphere of private business became very widespread in the United 
States. We find this reflected in 19th century American philosophy, 
sociology and literature, 

The end of the 19th and particularly the 20th century witnessed 
an intensive and stormy development of imperialism in the United 
States. This process of growth of giant monopolies was inevitably 
accompanied by the ruin of masses of the petty and middle bour- 
geoisie and a sharp decline in their importance in the country’s 
economic and political life. In the middle of the 20th century the 
majority of the population of the United States— more than 4/5 
— worked as hired personnel exploited by 1 to 3 per cent of the 
population (big capitalists and their privileged assistants). 

The mass of farmers and individual entrepreneurs of the cities 
were transformed into workers and employees of bureaucratically 
organized capitalist and government agencies. Those few who were 
able somehow to retain private property became, as a rule, en- 
meshed in debt and so dependent on the monopolies, banks and 
the government that it is really impossible to speak of freedom of 
private initiative as far as they are concerned. This is even more 
true of small holders of shares in large corporations. 

Thus in the United States there has been a very pronounced nar- 
rowing of those groups who in actual practice—not merely in 
words — can actively participate in entrepreneurial activity. For 
the overwhelming bulk of Americans the “freedom of private initia- 
tive” and “free enterprise” in production and distribution so widely 
publicized in official propaganda are myths. 

With the development of state-monopoly, bureaucratic capitalism 
in the United States, increasing numbers of Americans experience 
a shattering of many conceptions and illusions connected with indi- 
vidualism. 

This process encompasses masses of people and appears — al- 
though in different forms and with different degrees of intensity — 
in nearly all phases of public life and social consciousness. 

For example, in the period of expanding capitalism the concept 
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of the individual as an end rather than as a means was widely ac- 
cepted in American social consciousness. Of course, this concept 
rested on the bourgeois individual, the property owner, for the 
worker was always only a means for the appropriation of profits 
by the owner of capital. But even for the private owner this concept 
ultimately proved illusory, for in a bourgeois society the human 
being’s individuality is objectively subordinated to the laws of 
capital. 

Nonetheless, in the business entrepreneur — including the owner 
of a medium-sized and small business — there was a sense of his 
own value and individuality. This value and individuality, nat- 
urally, were identified with property, the particular business, the 
possibility of playing an independent and active role in the com- 
petitive struggle. 

But when the individual who is raised in the bourgeois tradi- 
tion becomes a hired worker of a monopoly or some other bureau- 
cratic organization, the illusion that he is an end rather than a 
means is shattered rather quickly. For life openly and graphically 
convinces him that he is only a means utilized by monopolies and 
other organizations of this type. He loses the sense of his own 
individuality and value in relation to the impersonal forces which 
are the essence of bureaucracy, in relation to those who perform 
the bureaucratic functions of manipulating people and their per- 
sonalities, 

This process, which millions of Americans are undergoing, is 
reflected in American sociology and psychology. This is particu- 
larly the case in the very popular books of David Riesman, The 
Lonely Crowd and Individualism Reconsidered. Riesman speaks 
of the transition from the earlier type of individual whom he calls 
“inner directed,” to the new type — the “other-directed individual.” 
Incidentally, these concepts have been very widely accepted in 
United States literature. 

The “inner-directed individual” is the classic type of bourgeois 
individual of the epoch of “free competition.” In his activities he 
is guided primarily by his own selfish, private-property motives 
and passions. But since the objective social causes of these motives 
and passions are rooted in capitalist production relations they are 
hidden from sight, and the specifically bourgeois motives and pas- 
sions of bourgeois consciousness (bourgeois sociology and psychol- 
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ogy) appear as something innate, permanent, as “natural” features 
of “human nature” in general, as some kind of subconscious im- 
pulses and biological instincts. The “other-directed individual” re- 
fers to the character-type of the bourgeois individual who is 
subordinated to bourgeois “collectivism,” who becomes the servant 
of a corporation, the imperialist state and other similar agencies. 
In such cases his actions are regulated primarily by rules (eco- 
nomic, administrative and ideological, written and unwritten) estab- 
lished by those “collectives” and organizations in which he is a 
subordinate. He becomes an object of external compulsion and 
manipulation, and to a greater or smaller degree he must repress 
or limit his own private-property, selfish passions and strivings — 
a very painful process for this individual. 

Riesman is close to neo-Freudianism. Freudianism and neo- 
Freudianism — both very popular in the United States — are particu- 
lar illusory and mythical forms of expressing those real processes 
which occur in the character of the average American reared 
in the traditions of classical bourgeois individualism when he is 
confronted with new conditions, the conditions of imperialism. 
The basic Freudian idea — the idea of the “conflict” between the 
“subconscious” (the “id” or the “ego”), ie., the inherent instincts 
of the individual, and the conscious (the “super-ego”), i.e., the sys- 
tem of external prohibitions and rules imposed by society — is a dis- 
torted expression (distorted by idealist and metaphysical concepts ) 
of the actual conflict between individualistic habits, feelings and 
instincts on the one hand, and the system of state-capitalist, bureau- 
cratic “groupism” which represses these feelings and instincts in 
people on the other. However Freudianism detaches this conflict 
from its roots—the evolution of capitalism —and assigns to it 
a false all-embracing character, treating it as something for which 
there can be no solution. Freudianism creates the myth of alleged 
age-old hostility between the inner feelings of “man in general” 
and his reason, thereby diverting the attention of the public from 
the actual, sharpening contradictions of modern capitalism. That 
is why Freudianism is a special form of apologetics for capitalism, 
although some of its concepts can and do yield material which il- 
lustrates certain antagonisms inherent in the spiritual life of the 
individual under imperialism. 

a 


2 2 
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Sociological literature in the United States increasingly takes note 
of the shattering of the traditional American legend of “personal 
success.” 

The breakdown of many traditional individualistic concepts and 
illusions affects different classes and strata in the United States in 
different ways. Among the working class this breakdown promotes 
the elaboration and development of the ideology and psychology 
of proletarian collectivism. This is most apparent in the workers’ 
strike struggles. 

However among sections of the population still permeated with 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois forms of consciousness the break- 
down of the old, individualistic illusions produces other results. 

Here, for example, we may observe the phenomenon of a shift- 
ing of the center of gravity in individualistic consciousness from 
the sphere of production to the sphere of consumption. A bourgeois 
mode of life appears to be the last refuge for individualism in the 
consciousness of many ordinary Americans, Functioning as objects 
of exploitation and bureaucratic compulsion ‘once they are outside 
their homes, they seek ways of exercising private initiative in their 
mode of life off the job, in the sphere of personal consumption. 

Unable to overcome the routine in his work, deprived of any 
possibility of exercising creative initiative in the sphere of pro- 
duction, the “little man” seeks an escape in a well-appointed home, 
at parties and drinking fests, in sex, in the choice of his “own” 
particular heroes among movie stars, gangsters and the like. The 
symbols of this psychology are the “idols of leisure and consump- 
tion” referred to by C. Wright Mills. 

2 ° ° 

Certain demarcations have arisen in American sociology. One 
group of sociologists emphasizes the “group” tendency in modern 
bourgeois society. These sociologists include in the main repre- 
sentatives of the positivist, psychological and empirical sociology 
which is most popular in the United States. In this group we can 
probably include (although with some reservations) Emory Bogar- 
dus, Paul Lazarsfeld, Samuel Stouffer, Talcott Parsons, M. and K. 
Sherif, Stuart Chase, Elton Mayo and many others. Representatives 
of this group no longer view society as an arithmetic sum of sepa- 
rate individuals. They turn their attention chiefly to the mechanism 
of the formation and functioning of bourgeois “collectives” and in- 
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stitutions, to the standards of bourgeois group behavior, to elaborat- 
ing measures to ensure the “adaptation” of individuals to bourgeois 
“groups, to the “socialization” of the esteemed and uniform values 
of the “collective,” and so on. They are concerned with the so-called 
problem of bourgeois “leadership” of the masses; they create theo- 
ries of the “elite,” among others. 

Among them there are many who adopt the position of neo- 
Freudianism or, to be more exact, one of its varieties. They accept 
the view that man’s individualistic passions and instincts are per- 
manent and “natural,” but they try to find ways of limiting the 
functioning of these instincts by means of moral precepts, legal 
and ideological prohibitions, and administrative regulations. 

Among sociologists who are apologists for bourgeois “collectiv- 
ism” there are those who assume the role of “critics” of current life 
in the United States. They are bothered by the brutal laws of the 
competitive struggle, by the extreme forms of individualism which 
lead to immorality and anti-social behavior, to crime; but they are 
for the retention of capitalism and all its basic features. Their posi- 
tion is one of bourgeois reformism of a special type, one which 
idealizes the peculiarities of the bureaucratic, “collective” forms 
of modern, state-monopoly capitalism. 

Another group of American bourgeois sociologists, one which is 
displeased with the growth of bureaucracy in the United States, is 
more insistent in its defense of individualism. It seems that at the 
head of this group are the existentialists (whose influence is stead- 
ily growing in the United States) and neo-Freudians such as Max 
Eastman and the already familiar David Riesman. Riesman, for 
example, views the individual as something essentially independent 
of society. He rejects the concept of “social duty” and recognizes 
only a conditional and temporary “collaboration” between society 
and the individual based on direct self-interest through the work- 
ings of the market system.” 

Riesman — an ideologist of the petty and middle bourgeoisie — 
tries to escape from the rule of the monopolies and return to 
“free” competition. Protesting against the all-powerful rule of the 
“state and private monopolies” he idealizes and advocates the indi- 
vidualistic ideology and morality of the 18th and first half of the 
19th centuries. Riesman does not understand that the natural devel- 
opment of bourgeois relations, the evolution of the “mechanism 
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of the market” inevitably gave rise to modern state-monopoly cap- 
italism. Riesman’s work demonstrates the impotence of bourgeois 
liberalism in the face of modern imperialism. In protesting against 
bourgeois “groupism,” he also rejects all social connections and 
combinations. He is a firm and outspoken enemy of genuine col- 
lectivism, proletarian solidarity and scientific socialism. 

Bourgeois sociology cannot offer an effective way out of the con- 
stantly sharpening contradictions of modern capitalism. The only 
correct, scientifically-based solution is indicated by Marxism-Len- 
inism. This solution is the socialist revolution. It eliminates private 
property in the means of production, the all-powerful rule of the 
monopolies, and creates socialist, collective forms of property. It 
eliminates the distorted products of bourgeois “groupism,” makes 
it possible to eliminate bureaucratic traditions, forms and methods 
of leadership, and creates genuine collectivism, a genuine democ- 
racy. It establishes the conditions for freeing man from the ideol- 
ogy, psychology and morality of bourgeois individualism, and for 
the communist development of the personality in the spirit of serv- 
ice to society, the kind of society which in reality —and not only 
in words —is concerned with the many-sided development of the 


individual. 
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The ‘Cultural Lag’ Theory 
By N. I. Osmova 


A critique of the “cultural lag” theory 
evolved by Western sociologists — with 
particular emphasis on the work of W. 
F. Ogburn— which examines the rea- 
sons advanced by these sociologists for 
gaps between cultural and technologi- 
cal progress. Published to initiate dis- 
cussion of the subject in USSR scien- 
tific circles. Vestnik Istorii Mirovoi Kul- 
tury (Journal of the History of World 
Culture), 1960, No. 6—slightly abridged. 


ACCORDING TO ONE major sociological theory current abroad, techni- 
cal progress has allegedly outdistanced the social-economic, ethical 
and ideological life of man, so that society is unable to assimilate 
the fruits of scientific and technical progress. The assertion that “the 
development of technology has brought advances which we are un- 
able to absorb quickly enough” has become a commonplace in 
Western social science. 

Nor is the concept of the gap between technical and social- 
economic progress one at which bourgeois thinkers have arrived in 
the very recent past. As far back as the 1920's the American econ- 
omist Thorsten Veblen wrote: “Our capacity for the production of 
all kinds of goods has fabulously increased, especially since 1900. 
Nevertheless, our social institutions, including, of course, the eco- 
nomic, had not altered in their basic character for several hundred 
years.... If technology might be symbolized by a turbine, social 
institutions could appropriately be represented by the windmill.” 

At the beginning of the 1930’s many prominent idealist philoso- 
phers of Western Europe, notably Bergson, Heidegger and others, 
widely encouraged the view that the development of social institu- 
tions as well as the “moral perfection of man” lagged behind the 
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development of technology, with the result that a “deep chasm” 
had been formed between technology and society.* 

Henri Bergson likened this “chasm” to the eternal “discord of 
body and soul” within the individual. Technology was allegedly 
the “body” of society, its “material substance,” while the “soul” was 
its social and psychological life, embodied in social-economic and 
ideological institutions and phenomena. Just as the individual for 
the most part neglects his “moral growth,” being more intent on the 
acquisition of earthly blessings, so society as a whole has supposedly 
been too intent on its material and, more specifically, its technical 
development, giving little attention to its “spiritual”— that is, its 
social and ideological — institutions. As a result the “soul” of 
mankind has remained at an extremely low level of development 
while the “body”— the material-technical aspects of life — has been 
strengthened and grown at an extraordinary rate. It is this discrep- 
ancy which supposedly brought about an imbalance in the life of 
mankind resulting in conflict between technology and society.‘ 

The idea of the “gap” between social and technical progress was 
intensively developed by the exponents of the “technological” trend 
in bourgeois sociology in the late 1940’s and through the 1950's. 
To quote the prominent American sociologist Lewis Mumford, tech- 
nology “multiplied at a geometric ratio... while (our) social skills 
and moral controls have increased at an arithmetic ratio.” He also 
considers this gap “the major crisis of our time.” He sees as a pri- 
mary task “the need to redress the dangerous over-development of 
technical organization and physical energies by social and moral 
agencies equally far-reaching and even more commanding.”® 

The concept of conflict between technology and society was most 
vividly expressed in the theory of “cultural lag,” conceived and 
energetically promulgated by William Fielding Ogburn, one of the 
most prominent representatives of the technological trend in Amer- 
ican sociology, who died in 1959. 

Now a few words about the beginnings of the theory of “cultural 
lag.” The expression was first used by Ogburn in 1914 in lectures 
at the American college where he was professor of sociology. Ac- 
cording to Ogburn himself the whole theory had been fully devel- 
oped by 1915, but he delayed publication, since he wished to take 
several years to verify it. In the meantime the term “cultural lag” 
found its way into sociological dictionaries and in the 1920's came 
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to be used in various countries. In the United States it was picked 
up and extensively utilized by historians.’ 

The “cultural lag” theory was first published in Ogburn’s book 
Social Change,’ with “The Hypothesis of the Cultural Lag” as one 
of the chapter headings. Ogburn then proceeded to refine and elab- 
orate his hypothesis for nearly forty years. His final and definitive 
article on the subject appeared in one of the leading American 
sociological journals in 1957, a summary as it were of half a century 
of the author's work on problems of “the conflict of technology and 
society.” Feeling even then that his work remained incomplete, he 
wrote, “I still considered it a hypothesis because we needed more 
proof than one particular case.”® Nevertheless the fundamental 
theses of the “cultural lag” theory are perfectly clear and consist 
mainly of the points outlined below. 

Ogburn and his supporters hold that man and society developed 
in a dual environment, natural on the one hand, cultural on the 
other. “The environment of man may be said to consist of two parts: 
natural environment, including air, heat, land, water, soil, moisture, 
vegetation and minerals; and the social heritage, consisting of build- 
ings, technological equipment, social organization, language, the 
arts, philosophies, science, religion, morals and customs. The social 
heritage is very similar in meaning to the word culture. . . .° 

Ogburn’s conception of culture is based on the definition given 
by E. B. Tylor as far back as 1871, a definition which calls it “that 
complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, 
custom and other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a 
member of society.”"' Ogburn himself considers “the use of mate- 
rial things ...a very important part of the culture of any people.” 

Like the term “social heritage,” he feels it embraces “material 
features of culture... and also such parts of culture as knowledge, 
belief, morals, law and custom. ... The social institutions or organi- 
zations are very important parts of culture, as truly as the other parts 
that have been specially mentioned.” 

According to Ogburn material culture embraces all material as- 
pects of man’s life: “A large part of our environment consists of the 
material conditions of life and a large part of our social heritage is 
our material culture. The material things consist of houses, factories, 
machines, raw materials, manufactured products, foodstuffs and 
other material objects. . . .” 
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He believes there is a relationship between material and non- 
material culture, inasmuch as changes in one must lead to changes 
in the other: “To the extent that culture is like a machine with parts 
that fit, cultural lag is widespread.”** It is only a question of which 
part sets the entire mechanism into motion. 

His own reply attests first of all to a certain evolution in views 
on technology — views characteristic of the modern exponents of 
the technological interpretation of history—and secondly to his 
adherence to his original pluralistic position, He believes that cer- 
tain primary changes, subsequently bringing about changes in the 
cultural complex as a whole, may be observed in material as well 
as non-material culture. “The independent variable may be tech- 
nological, economic, political, ideological or anything else... .”" 

To substantiate this idea he makes an excursion into history: “For 
instance, it is quite probable that religion and not technology was 
the cause of most social changes in India 2,500 years ago at about 
the time of Buddha. Also students of stone age techniques have 
pointed out the essential conservative nature of stone technology, 
that it was very resistant to change and that probably the causes of 
changes then were ideological and social. . . .”!” 

However, Ogburn claims that in our own time the material side 
of culture is responsible for all social-economic and ideological 
changes. At a later historical epoch, “when the material conditions 
change, changes are occasioned in the adaptive culture”* and “the 
adaptive culture is therefore that portion of the non-material culture 
which is adjusted or adapted to the material conditions.” 

In material culture Ogburn discerns certain dominating elements 
that determine all the social processes. These, for the Western 
world, are the technology and science of our time and of the re- 
cent past. “... Technology and science are the great prime movers 
of social change.... This is shown by most modern studies.” In 
his article “How Technology Changes Society,” published toward 
the end of the 1940's, he stated: “Technology changes society by 
changing our environment to which we in turn adapt." 

Throughout the “cultural lag” theory technology shares with sci- 
ence its dominant role in transforming society. 

Ogburn’s subsequent argument develops as follows: Material cul- 
ture, and its major component, technology in particular, are devel- 
oping at an especially rapid rate while non-material culture, being 
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more conservative, has an organic tendency to lag behind. In the 
modern world the forward march of history is usually “initiated 
by technological changes and scientific discoveries, and the lagging 
adaptive culture (is) generally some social organization or ideol- 
ogy.” It is this gap between modern and contemporary science 
and technology on the one hand and the “antequated” social, eco- 
nomic, ideological and other institutions on the other that Ogburn 
terms the “cultural lag.” “Cultural lag occurs when one of two parts 
of culture which are correlated changes before or in a greater de- 
gree than the other part does, thereby causing less adjustment be- 
tween the two parts than existed previously."* 

“Cultural lag” pervades all of history. Man’s social and economic 
relations, the family, ideological and political standards, the law and 
a whole way of life are phenomena exceedingly conservative by 
nature and therefore “reshape” or “adapt” to the new science and 
technology at only a very slow rate. And though mankind has al- 
ways striven to adapt itself to technological changes, “an addendum 
to the theory of cultural lag is that lags accumulate because of the 
great rapidity and volume of technological change.” 

To discern “cultural lag” is very difficult, for this demands due 
consideration of a complex system of causes and circumstances. 

“Cultural lag may be discerned through the following steps: 
1) the identification of at least two variables; 2) the demonstration 
that these two variables were in adjustment; 3) the determination 
by dates that one variable has changed while the other has not 
changed or one has changed in greater degree than the other; and 
4) that when one variable has changed earlier or in greater degree 
than the other, there is a less satisfactory adjustment than existed 
before.” 

Actually Ogburn offers no definite, clear-cut criteria for determin- 
ing “cultural lag” in any special sphere. All the steps mentioned 
above are hazy at best and lend themselves to arbitrary interpreta- 
tion. Every fact and every case must indeed be examined separately 
before it can be accepted as an instance of “cultural lag” — that is 
why the abundance of illustration in Ogburn’s work is so astonish- 
ing. The examples are so numerous and so varied that any ugly 
phenomena whose causes usually lie in the social-economic and 
political structure of the society in question, with, consequently, the 
ruling classes fully responsible, can be explained away as cases of 
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maladjustment to technical progress on the part of the masses. The 
following is a typical example of Ogburn’s thinking where “cul- 
tural lag” is concerned. 

Having made a study of the adaptability of the law to accidents 
in production, he found that at the end of the 19th century there 
were no safety arrangements nor any laws in the USA to protect 
workers from injuries, death, or mutilation. The only laws in effect 
were archaic ones “on mutilation” dating from the period of old 
manufactories, when injuries were rare, since the equipment was 
primitive and no machines were run at high speeds. But the 1870's 
brought changes in technology, with the introduction of revolving 
mechanisms with swiftly turning wheels, The rise in the number 
of accidents, according to Ogburn, continued to be viewed from 
the standpoint of labor laws now poorly suited to the new condi- 
tions. Owing to this, compensation for injury or even death was 
exceedingly low; and such compensation as was paid could only 
be obtained after long and humiliating litigation. But who was to 
blame, according to the author of the “cultural lag”? No one, no 
one at all! The whole trouble lay in the fact that laws, whatever 
they may be, always tend to lag behind technology. It was a situa- 
tion that could not be remedied for 30 to 40 years, not until labor 
legislation had at least “adapted itself’ to the new conditions at 
plants and factories. This “cultural lag,” by Ogburn’s own admis- 
sion, cost his country several hundred thousand injuries and deaths.” 

The author of the “cultural lag” theory thus cited an instance from 
labor legislation which doubtless has been and still is a classical 
example of “lag” in the capitalist countries. Wherever there is talk 
of establishing economic and particularly political rights of the 
working class, capitalist law has the inherent tendency “to lag,” 
“to be out of step” and even “to move backwards.” But where the 
rights of the ruling classes are concerned, the laws “adapt them- 
selves” to new technical conditions with the speed of lightning. 
Suffice it to recall the savage laws passed against workers who 
wrecked machinery. 

The first outbreaks of the Luddite machine wreckers’ movement 
in England took place in 1769; the first law against this movement 
likewise appeared in 1769 (the Act of 1769). In 1812, the year 
when this movement reached its peak, the infamous Act of 1812 
provided for the death penalty for those convicted of hurting or 
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destroying factory equipment. The rebellion against machinery thus 
promptly brought about new laws which quickly with the aid of 
prisons and gallows eliminated the “cultural lag” of the Luddites. It 
is noteworthy that this swift “adaptation” of the laws to “change in 
technology” was denounced in the first speech made by the young 
Lord Byron in the House of Lords. 

The introduction in 1910 of new regulations providing for com- 
pensation to injured workers — provisions which according to Og- 
burn completely eliminated the “cultural lag” of labor legislation 
behind labor conditions in industry — did not of course come about 
because enough time had elapsed to allow the laws to catch up 
with technology “of themselves,” but as a result of the stubborn 
struggle of the workers for more normal conditions of work. With- 
out such struggle the archaic law “on mutilations” would have con- 
tinued in effect regardless of even the newest technology, exactly 
as thousands of other such laws remain effective in capitalist pro- 
duction. 

Ogburn often includes in the category of “cultural lag” phe- 
nomena of a very progressive nature, as for instance intensive 
population growth. We know that under more or less normal social- 
economic conditions greater population density and a greater rate 
of growth stimulate the development of the productive forces, in- 
cluding technological advances. But according to Ogburn the popu- 
lation growth of countries already densely populated (India, Egypt, 
and to some extent China, that is, countries until recently under the 
yoke of colonialism) was nothing but an example of “cultural lag,” 
of the inability to adapt to “prevailing conditions.” Ogburn argues 
on the subject as follows: 

“Another illustration which I think is clearly demonstrable has 
to do with the death rate and the birth rate in their relation to 
the increase in population, particularly in South East Asia. Through- 
out the great period of written history, the birth rate and the death 
rate have tended to be the same except for intermittent periods 
when the death rate fell and the birth rate stayed high. When that 
occurred, there was, of course, an increase in population, such as is 
occurring now in India, where the birth rate is probably around 35 
per 1,000 and where the death rate is about 25 per 1,000. The re- 
sult is the increase in the population of India of four million per 
year. Occurring in an agricultural country where the farms have an 
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acreage of about three acres, this pressure of population upon food 
supply will bring hardships and may result in great human tragedies 
and will certainly make it very difficult for the standard of living to 
be raised. 

“This imbalance of births and deaths produces a maladjustment 
in other countries also, as for instance in Egypt and probably, if 
we had the figures, in China.””” 

Ogburn found no fault with the fact that the average plot of land 
owned is three acres. He apparently regarded as quite normal 
those social-economic conditions, so stubbornly perpetuated by In- 
dia’s political system, which to our mind are the chief factor con- 
demning millions of working people in that country to periodic 
famine, claiming hundreds of thousands of lives. Here are the sta- 
tistics: 

“In India and Pakistan around 1950 fewer than 1,000,000 great 
magnates, large landlords and moneylenders owned or controlled 
about 70% of all the cultivated land. They leased their property in tiny 
patches. Less than one-fourth of the land was in the hands of some 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 substantial peasant proprietors who tilled the 
soil they owned. More than 100,000,000 working men and women 
made up the impoverished proprietors, tenants and propertyless 
agricultural laborers.” 

Here it is obviously the aforementioned great magnates, land- 
owners and usurers who obstruct the “survival” of the laboring 
masses. According to the “cultural lag” theory, however, the vic- 
tims of exploitation have themselves to blame for not being able 
to “adapt themselves” to existing conditions. Ogburn recommends 
some characteristic recipes for “survival” in these densely populated 
countries, notably India. 

“,.. The adjustment could be restored by raising the death rate, 
which of course we do not wish to do, or by lowering the birth rate, 
which is resisted by some moral and religious groups and by cus- 
toms.””° 

Among the unpleasant but sometimes necessary means of liqui- 
dating all sorts of “cultural lags” Ogburn also lists wars and revolu- 
tions, evidently believing that both are phenomena of the same 
order. His concept of the role of revolution in history is extremely 
limited, since he perceives only its destructive force. Nevertheless, 
this force can sometimes serve a useful purpose: “... the reports we 
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get from the revolutionary movement in China in the 1950's indi- 
cate that there are many lags having to do with the family and 
rural life and Confucianism that have been toppled over by the 
revolution. For instance, women are less in bondage since the 
revolution. Also, feudalism has been overthrown.” 

Ogburn gives undeserved credit to the Second World War in 
regard to at least one instance of “cultural lag.” He claims that it 
did away with racial discrimination against Negroes in America. 

“,.» Many Negroes in the twentieth century cities with their mid- 
dle and upper classes are being treated as they were in the villages 
of the South when they emerged from slavery shortly after the Civil 
War. The war however (the reference here is to World War II — 
N.O.) broke some of the old lags down because it put Negroes into 
association on the basis of equality with the whites of the armed 
forces. . . ."** 

But here the author of the “cultural lag” theory has been a bit 
too hasty with his conclusions. The race problem has hardly been 
settled in a single capitalist country, particularly not in the USA. 
How indeed can one look upon war as a means of settling such 
social problems as the racial question? Its real solution would de- 
mand an end to colonialism and the creation of economic and 
political conditions making for the material and cultural rebirth 
of colonial and semi-colonial nations, 

True enough, Ogburn did not consider wars and revolutions as 
the main means for overcoming the “cultural lag.” “Even though 
wars and revolutions are breaking down cultural lags, there are 
many that persist....”**—the “cultural lag” in his view being an 
organic quality of the “adaptation” of non-material culture. Far 
from being reduced, the sum total of “cultural lag” increases more 
and more, “because inventions and technology have increased in 
volume and rapidity, faster than we are making adaptations to 
them.” Man is capable of “diminishing” this lag only to a certain 
degree: “The great need of our time is to reduce this lag.”** 

The “cultural lag” theory is shot through with eclecticism and 
inconsistencies. The view that technology is a primary cause of 
social change is in this context contradictory. Evidently influenced 
by the true framework of history, which he studied conscientiously 
and in detail, Ogburn feels that he must embellish his theory of 
the primary role of “naked” technology with certain essential quali- 
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fications. For one thing, he refuses to attribute to pre-capitalist 
technology any ability to change society. This quality allegedly 
belongs only to modern and near-modern technology. Secondly, he 
invariably links technology with science when speaking of the 
transforming role of technical progress in our times, although sci- 
ence is a category which he himself excluded from his conception 
of material culture. This in turn contradicts the theory’s main 
premise, namely that a change in material culture is the chief cause 
of changes in non-material culture. 

“There may be progress in science, to be followed by changes in 
the material culture, which may be thought of as the adaptations 
of material culture to science.”™™ 

Ogburn’s conception of “adaptation,” evolving from his plural- 
istic view, is equally inconsistent. The basic thesis of the theory is 
that all parts of non-material culture are to some degree adapted 
to material culture. At least this is what Ogburn has given us to 
understand by his comparison between culture and a machine. 
Only disruption of certain “adaptations” of one part of culture to 
another causes “cultural lag.” However, “some mutual ties are most 
insignificant, or do not even exist between some parts of culture,” 
and “if ...cultural parts are no more related than pebbles strewn 
on the beach, then cultural lags are rare." It thus appears that 
“adapted” culture does not embrace all parts of non-material cul- 
ture. Moreover, these “independent parts” may sometimes be iden- 
tified with those social categories which Ogburn at first placed in 
the framework of “adapted culture,” namely social organizations, 
ethics and ideology. 

“But some forms of non-material culture are ways of doing things 
valuable for their own ends,” he wrote, “and not particularly con- 
cerned with material conditions. ... Religion as a form of culture 
meets certain needs, irrespective of material culture. And social 
organization may not only be a way of adjustment to material con- 
ditions but it may serve independently certain other human desires 
such as the desire for sociability."** However, the author has failed 
to offer any criteria to define just when social organization serves 
“the desire for sociability” and when it is “adapted” to material 
culture. To determine separate instances of “cultural lag” it would 
be necessary each time to go in for the kind of logical-historical 
research utterly beyond the reach of ordinary, comparatively well 
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educated human beings. Here we cannot help but agree with those 
critics of the “cultural lag” theory, whom Ogburn himself quotes: 
“, ++ The reason why ... critics claim maladjustments (and presum- 
ably adjustments) cannot be objectively determined is that there is 
a subjective factor which exists because of a value judgment, and 
value judgments are not subject to measurement.”*” 

The theoretical inconsistency of the “cultural lag” idea lies in the 
eclectic principles by which Ogburn was guided in his work. 

Ogburn holds that his theory was influenced, to some degree, 
by the technocratic ideas of Veblen and the materialist teachings 
of Karl Marx: “I am happy to discuss its origin,” he wrote, “since 
I have been accused by some of taking the theory from Thorsten 
Veblen, and by others from Karl Marx. I am quite sure there was 
no taking over of the idea from Veblen because I have never read 
him on this point. I had read Marx, and his materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history was well known to social scientists and historians 
in general. This idea was a base, however, from which the theory 
of cultural lag was developed, but certainly neither the material- 
istic interpretation of history nor economic determinism is the same 
as cultural lag." 

We may readily agree with this assertion, for the author's con- 
ception has nothing to do with the materialist conception of history. 
Marx created a harmonious, well-founded scientific conception of 
the social structure of human society, in which we may follow the 
role and functions of social phenomena throughout the historical 
process. 

Referring to the material life of society, Ogburn omits its most 
important element, namely the means through which material bene- 
fits are produced. According to the Marxist view the conditions of 
the material life of society include its geographic surroundings, its 
people, and finally the mode of production of its material wealth: 
food, clothing, housing and the implements of production without 
which society cannot continue to live and develop. It is this last 
element — the mode of production and changes in it — that bring 
about continuous change in the whole social system. “The mode of 
production of material life conditions the social, political and spir- 
itual processes of life in general.”* 

Despite Ogburn’s claim that he was influenced to some extent 
by the theories of Karl Marx, we cannot agree. For he has discarded 
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a basic premise of Marxist science, the dominating influence of the 
mode of production on the process of history, without which there 
can be no correct understanding of the process of history. 

It is not difficult, on the other hand, to trace the tie between the 
theories of Veblen and Ogburn. Suffice it to point to their views of 
technology as a prime mover of social change. True enough, Veblen 
was more consistent in his assertion of the “dictatorship” of tech- 
nology. Ogburn for his part proposes that technology's predom- 
inance over all other categories be accepted only with considerable 
reservations. 

The true sources of Ogburn’s theory, in our opinion, are pragma- 
tism and technocratic ideas. But despite their idealistic essence 
these two principles are also incompatible. The technocrats recog- 
nize strict technological determinism while the pragmatists have 
always adhered firmly to the position of indeterminism. It was Og- 
burn’s attempt to merge the two that produced such an eclectic and 
inconsistent idea as “cultural lag.” 

The emergence of the “cultural lag” theory is symptomatic. With- 
in the framework of Western bourgeois science it is this theory that 
attempts to elucidate the main contradictions between the forces of 
production and the relations of production, contradictions which 
have left their stamp on the whole of modern capitalist society. 
Mankind’s productive forces, including technology, have come into 
conflict with the modern basis of capitalist society — the capitalist 
relations of production and their entire superstructure. These rela- 
tions have really come to act as a retarding factor in social-economic, 
political, ideological and cultural progress. This is the inevitable 
peculiarity of all outworn relations of production, including those 
of capitalism. These relations artificially retard the advance of so- 
ciety and therefore produce numerous elements regarded as exam- 
ples of “cultural lag” by bourgeois scholars. 

Technology, one of the elements of the productive forces, is 
indivisibly linked with the entire material basis of every mode of 
production. It does not develop “on its own,” but advances together 
with the mode of production. Neither the economy, politics, nor 
the ideology of a given society depends directly on technology alone. 
However, technological development plays an exceptionally impor- 
tant role in guaranteeing progress throughout the history of man, 
despite the fact that its influence upon the superstructure categories 
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is not direct but exercised through the base in which it constitutes 
only an element of the productive forces. Productivity growth — 
something which can always be defined in precise quantities — is 
the most vivid index of mankind’s advance from one social-economic 
formation to another. Labor productivity depends on the conditions 
of the productive forces of society, consequently on its technical 
means in any period under consideration. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of the productive forces calls for continuous improvement in 
the means of production, i.e., constant technological development. 
The latter thus becomes one of the chief factors guaranteeing the 
growth of labor productivity, what Lenin called “that highest cri- 
terion of social progress.”*° Technical progress stimulates social- 
economic progress, being at the same time its result. This dialectical 
unity must constantly be borne in mind when we examine the 
evolution of society. 

Advanced technology, stimulating as it does the productive 
forces of society as a whole, is undoubtedly one of the factors that 
secure the victory of the new social-economic order of communism. 
The social and political institutions of capitalism retard the devel- 
opment of the productive forces, while the catastrophes bred by the 
contradictions of capitalist society cannot be solved by “make-shift 
devices.” These catastrophes however are not the main distinguish- 
ing feature of man’s history, but only mark the history of antag- 
onistic societies, capitalist society in particular. 

There is, of course, no basis for denying the acknowledged con- 
servatism of human consciousness which is capable of clinging to 
long outworn modes of behavior, antiquated views, customs, mores 
and habits. But such “lag” as this has never proved decisive in the 
development of any society. People with backward views in new 
circumstances usually constitute an insignificant minority, and in 
their relations with the rest of the world it is they and not “the rest 
of the world” who come to grief, There are Don Quixotes in every 
era, but it is not they who determine historical progress. The “cul- 
tural lag” theory is an attempt to substitute for the main contradic- 
tions between the forces of production and the relations of produc- 
tion in an antagonistic society certain spurious contradictions be- 
tween material and non-material parts of culture. The conclusions 
drawn from this theory may, moreover, be used for misanthropic 
aims. The “cultural lag” theory may for instance be used to justify 
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war as a means of improving man’s adaptation to altered conditions. 
It may be used to “justify” a rise in the death rate in a country, or 
serve as an excuse to retard technological progress—that most 
potent means of struggle for the development of improved material 
conditions and of society's cultural life. All this makes it necessary 
to make clear the theoretical inconsistencies of the “cultural lag” 
idea, with its claim of providing an exhaustive explanation of the 
paths of society's development. 
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Turner, Beard and Commons 


A MAJOR INFLUENCE in shaping American historiography along 
“economist” lines was the work of Frederick Jackson Turner, father 
of one of the most popular variations on the legend of the excep- 
tionalism of American bourgeois democracy.’ In The Frontier in 
American History, published in 1920 but containing articles writ- 
ten as far back as 1893, when he first formulated his “frontier 
theory,” Turner rejected the view that the United States political 
system was Anglo-Saxon in origin and advanced the idea of the 
determining role in American history of the colonization of the 
“free” territories of the West. Idealizing the social-economic rela- 
tions in that part of the country Turner — following Alexis de Toc- 
queville and Thomas H. Benton — connected the existing American 
political system, or bourgeois democracy, with the supposed state 
of equality of Western petty producers. He thus ignored the incon- 
trovertible fact beginning as early as in colonial times that there 
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existed sharp social inequality in the farming West and that capital- 
ist exploitation became much more pronounced with each decade 
of the 19th century. 

Later on the so-called sectional theory also became an integral 
part of Turner’s concept of history. According to his view a section 
was a physical-geographic region with a specific economic struc- 
ture of its own and a particular psychological orientation among its 
population. So long as Turner based himself on acknowledging the 
multiplicity of economic regions in the USA he remained on factual 
ground. But he went much beyond this. He held that it is geography 
which determines the predominance of one particular branch of 
production (in any given region) and also, in the final analysis, the 
economic structure of society. In The Significance of Sections in 
American History (1932) he wrote that the development of capital- 
ism in the north-western USA had been “predetermined by geologi- 
cal catastrophes in ancient times.” [Retranslated from the Russian — 
editor.] Sections instead of classes — such was the political mean- 
ing of his historical concepts. The struggle of sections and their ex- 
pansion westward is, according to Turner, the real content of Amer- 
ican history of the 18th and 19th centuries, 

This historical outline advanced by Turner, full of contradictions 
as it is, greatly influenced American bourgeois historiography. Its 
influence manifested itself first of all in that the focus of the nation’s 
history was shifted westward; secondly there was the de-emphasiz- 
ing of the purely political theme, the introduction of social-eco- 
nomic factors. On the other hand Turner's conception, with its asser- 
tion that the expansion of the USA was one of the basic principles 
of its development both past and future, served as the geopolitical 
foundation for the idea of American world domination. 

In the writings of Clarence Alvord?, R. L. Schuyler*, C. Carter* and 
many others, dealing with the colonial period, the importance of the 
colonization of the West is underlined and notice is taken of a 
departure from a onesided identification of the historical process 
with political history alone. 

In the works of those who followed Turner the role of the West- 
ern territories in the struggle of the local native against the British 
administration was pointed out and mention made of rivalry be- 
tween individual colonies, It is characteristic that the factual mate- 
rial quoted shows, in spite of the authors, the struggle that went on 
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between Western farm interests and the speculators and big land- 
owners from the East. 

Between 1905 and 1908 there appeared the first two volumes of 
A History of the United States by the well-known historian Edward 
Channing® which dealt with the colonial period. Channing at- 
tempted, from a position of idealist cultural-historical theory, to 
make a synthesis of the economic, political and intellectual develop- 
ment of the United States. He touched upon a considerable number 
of social-economic questions connected with Westward expansion 
and, utilizing extensive research material, demonstrated the influ- 
ence which local colonial conditions exerted on the formation of an 
American national culture. 

Such probing of history of the colonial period inevitably had an 
influence on a reformulation of questions connected with the War 
of Independence. The works of Carl Becker® and Charles Lincoln’ 
which deal with this period, although repeating the old legalistic 
formulations, nevertheless augment it with the element of economic 
argumentation. They cite factual material to show that there existed 
between the colonies and the parent state not only a division of 
political interests but also economic contradictions, such as onerous 
taxation and severe limitation of colonial industrial activity. In 
dealing with the American War of Independence bourgeois his- 
torians, who limit themselves to mere enumeration of the economic 
issues which were the center of the struggle, only tangentially men- 
tion individual facts concerning class contradictions within the 
revolutionary camp. They hardly touch on the development of an- 
tagonistic contradictions within the budding capitalist state. 

Followers of Turner’s historical approach, as they explored the 
history of the United States in the first part of the 19th century, by- 
passed the fight against slavery, which according to Marx was “the 
central motivating force of United States history for half a century.”* 
According to them the settlement of the Mississippi Valley was the 
central content of American history from 1787 to 1861. The fact 
was also ignored that colonization of the West — a democratic solu- 
tion to the land problem—was impossible without abolition of 
slavery. Numerous works on the history of individual Western 
states, on the national composition of the migration of settlers, on 
the history of transport, were all written without scientific historical 
perspective, lacking all insight into the overall trend of the country’s 
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development. They thus add up to a more or less complete collec- 
tion of facts dealing with unrelated narrow problems. 

Almost simultaneously with Turner the name of Charles Beard 
began to assume major importance in the field of bourgeois histori- 
cal science. Beard’s work too exerted great influence on the subse- 
quent development of bourgeois historiography. He had many dis- 
agreements with Turner’s views, being aware of their limitations 
and contradictions. According to Turner bourgeois democracy had 
been born under supposed conditions of “social harmony” in the 
American West. According to Beard it had its roots in the Eastern 
states against a background of sharp social clashes between “eco- 
nomic groupings” possessing different kinds of property. But Beard 
lacked a scientific understanding of property and its concrete rela- 
tionship to a historically defined mode of production. Property ac- 
cording to this writer was the sum total or aggregate of certain 
quantities of instruments of production or certain amounts of capi- 
tal invested in specified branches of production, He did present in 
his works much valuable economic material which, with the aid 
of proper scientific interpretation, may be utilized for analysis of 
the class struggle in the USA. But he himself did not see the strug- 
gle of “economic interests” as coinciding with the historic line of the 
class struggle. Beard’s The Industrial Revolution, published in 1901, 
The Development of Modern Europe" published in 1907-1908, and 
other works, are in the main devoted to the study of English history. 
In these works the author idealized British bourgeois democracy, 
yet at the same time devoted considerable space to analysis of 
social-economic factors, such as the Industrial Revolution and the 
Chartist Movement. In 1913 Beard’s An Economic Interpretation 
of the Constitution of the United States was published. It made 
the author famous, In this book Beard showed that at the time of 
the writing of the Constitution there existed considerable property 
differences among the population of the USA and that the Consti- 
tution was ratified not as a result of the true free expression of popu- 
lar will but owing in the main to the efforts of representatives of 
financial and commercial capital. He documented the assertion that 
the “founding fathers,” motivated by class and personal interests, 
derived considerable material advantages from the new Constitu- 
tion and the system of financial measures for which it made pro- 
vision. 
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The picture of the writing of the Constitution given by Beard was 
nevertheless rather far removed from historical reality. Although he 
correctly showed the self-interest of commercial-industrial circles 
in its adoption, he interpreted all of his material as subordinated to 
a struggle between personal property versus real property interests. 
In the camp of supporters of the Constitution, it would seem, was 
the Northern bourgeoisie; in the opposition camp were the “agrari- 
ans”— farmers, plantation owners, large Northern landowners. This 
schematization masked the contradictions within the so-called agra- 
rian camp and ignored the anti-Constitutional alliance of the bour- 
geoisie and the plantation owners against all attempts to extend the 
effects of the Revolution. Beard failed to expose the class character 
of American bourgeois democracy and saw the Constitution of 1787 
as a first step in the development of a somewhat abstract concept 
of democracy. 

Sharing the economic orientation is the so-called Wisconsin school 
which was beginning to take shape at about the same time. Under 
the aegis of the Bureau of Industrial Research, John R. Commons, 
John Andrews and Helen L. Sumner developed a broad research 
program which covered private collections, archives of historical 
societies and libraries throughout the country in search of leaflets, 
newspapers and brochures containing material relative to the devel- 
opment of labor organizations in the USA. In 1910-1911 some of 
these original sources of information on the labor movement, un- 
known until that time, were published in Cleveland in a ten-volume 
collection, Documentary History of American Industrial Society. 
Despite the great value of the new facts it presented, the collection 
also had certain basic weaknesses. The editors stressed the excep- 
tionalism of the historical development of the USA and tried to 
prove that the American working class did not aspire to change the 
capitalist system or abolish the system of hired wage labor, but only 
raised the issue of struggling for better working conditions, Guided 
in their choice of documents by such an approach, the compilers 
never showed the role which the proletariat played in the social 
struggles and political life of the country. The history of the Amer- 
ican working class movement is thus reduced to a series of uncon- 
nected episodes of proletarian activity or protest and becomes an 
apologia for the trade union movement. 

In the works of other historians of the same school, as for instance 
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B. Meyer and K. Giles on the history of transport, enumeration of 
improvements and inventions was substituted for an examination of 
the essence of the development of capitalism. As Professor A. V. 
Efimov so graphically remarked, “Because of leather, cotton, bags 
of wheat and carloads of iron the amounts of which increased with 
each year, it became impossible to get a view in these writings 
either of the people or of their social relationships, These exist 
somewhere in the vague background like so many shadow-box 
figures.”"4 


The Muckrakers 


Among other trends discussed here an important place in the his- 
toriography of the early 20th century belongs to a group of news- 
papermen, publicists and writers who were known as “the muck- 
rakers.” These reflected the protest of the petty and middle bour- 
geoisie against further intensification of oppression by the monopo- 
lies. The muckrakers came out with exposés of the unsavory ma- 
chinations of Wall Street, the corruption of members of Congress 
and so forth. In spite of all its sharpness, however, this criticism by 
“the last of the Mohicans of bourgeois democracy” was in no real 
sense an attack on private property and made no demands for any 
essential changes in the structure of the state. 

One of the first of the muckrakers was Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
In numerous articles published in the 1880's and 1890's and also in 
his book Wealth Against Commonwealth, published in 1894, Lloyd 
came out against the monopolies which had all but taken over the 
coal, oil, sugar, meat and other industries. On the basis of congres- 
sional reports, court findings and other documentation, he exposed 
the robber tactics used by Standard Oil and other trusts. In the 
early 1900's McClure’s Magazine ran a series of articles by Ida M. 
Tarbell exposing the activities of Standard Oil, and also “Frenzied 
Finance” by Thomas Lawson on the internal mechanics of the finan- 
cial system of Wall Street and the way it controlled the entire eco- 
nomic and political life of the country. 

Most famous of the muckraking books was Lincoln Steffens’ The 
Shame of the Cities. Using America’s largest cities to illustrate his 
thesis, the author showed the subservience of the entire political ap- 
paratus to industrial and financing groupings. The three-volume 
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work of Gustavus Myers, History of the Great American Fortunes, 
also enjoyed great popularity. Basing himself on vast quantities of 
factual material Myers demonstrated how most of these fortunes 
had been accumulated through plunder. In early colonial times the 
major sources of wealth had been the slave traffic, smuggling and 
abuse of power. After the War of Independence “the Constitution 
of the United States was so formulated as to take away from the 
people as much direct power as the class of private property owners 
and traders wished to arrogate to themselves.”"* [Retranslated from 
the Russian — editor.] Historical examination of how the multi- 
millionaires founded their fortunes revealed a chain of violence and 
fraud against the Indians in connection with the trading activities 
of the Astors, the delivery of worthless military materiel during the 
Civil War in the case of Vanderbilt, the theft of government land 
by the railroad magnate Gould, and so forth. Myers showed how the 
fairy tale luxury with which these uncrowned kings surrounded 
themselves went hand in hand with the abject poverty of the 
masses. 


DuBois and Negro Historiography 


This same period also saw the beginnings of progressive Negro 
historiography. The Negroes, as the most disinherited section of the 
American people, were the first to feel the lethal touch of the ten- 
tacles of the imperialist juggernaut. A group of “young intellec- 
tuals” who spearheaded the Niagara Movement were the first to 
come out with a militant protest against racial oppression. 

The ideologists of this movement drew on the historical experi- 
ences of the struggles of the Negro people. There now appeared the 
first works of the eminent Negro political leader and historian Wil- 
liam E. B. DuBois. In his book The Souls of Black Folk DuBois 
spoke out for the liberation of all colored peoples from colonialism. 
DuBois was still far from understanding the true causes of the op- 
pression of the Negro and other colored peoples but he did see 
that the chief enemy was imperialism, At times he counterposed to 
the Negro people the whole of white America. But DuBois’ deep 
compassion for the oppressed helped him draw a picture of the 
unbelievable exploitation of Negroes in the USA. He showed the 
terror of Ku Klux Klan raids, color barriers, the American Negroes’ 
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total disenfranchisement. “It is hard to be a poor man,” exclaimed 
DuBois, “but to be a poor race in the country of the dollar is hard 
beyond belief.”"* [Retranslated from the Russian — editor.] 

In his books The Suppression of African Slave-Trade,“ John 
Brown and other works DuBois laid particular stress on the many 
forms of the Negro people’s struggle for liberation. He rejected the 
reformist approach of Booker T. Washington and underscored the 
importance of slave revolts led by Gabriel"*, Denmark Vesey and 
Nat Turner. DuBois resurrected the bright figure of John Brown, 
who had been slandered by bourgeois historians. He demonstrated 
Brown's close ties with the Negro liberation movement in both the 
North and the South. To this day this monograph, written fifty 
years ago, remains the best piece of research on one of the heroes of 
the American people. 

Of special significance was DuBois’ carefully documented formu- 
lation of the problems of the history of Reconstruction’, a period 
that had also been falsified by bourgeois historians, Rejecting racist 
theories, DuBois correctly held that the central problem of Recon- 
struction was to give Negroes land and citizenship rights. He pre- 
sented his people not only as oppressed but also actively fighting for 
freedom and land. He made clear that local Negro governments as 
they became established in various parts of the South during that 
period enacted many important democratic legislative measures, 
such as educational reforms and the passage by a number of South- 
ern states of democratic state constitutions. DuBois spoke affirma- 
tively about the activity of the Negroes’ white Northern allies, the 
radical Republicans. He wrote with special warmth about Charles 
Sumner who, as we know, took a strong position in favor of giving 
land to the liberated Negroes. 

DuBois’ works provided the necessary impetus for the further 
development of a progressive Negro historiography. In 1916 Carter 
Woodson founded the Journal of Negro History around which 
Negro historians gathered, The struggle against anti-scientific con- 
cepts promulgated by bourgeois historians and social reformists was 
also helped by the American socialists. Thus despite extremely diffi- 
cult conditions of development progressive historiography began to 
grow and spread, along with the growth of the labor and socialist 
movement in the country. 
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A Visit to the USA 


By Vera Panova 


A leading Soviet novelist (The Train) and 
member of the Presidium of the Union 
of Soviet Writers presents her impres- 
sions of a trip to the United States. Li- 
teraturnaya Gazeta, January 17, 1961. 


Four oF us Soviet writers, Konstantin Simonov, Edward Mezhelaitis, 
Yelena Romanova and myself, spent 30 days in the United States as 
guests of the Committee on Education. We visited seven cities and 
were able to view many of the country’s accumulated cultural treas- 
ures. We saw George Washington’s estate and the Lincoln Memorial, 
we visited many libraries, universities, museums and editorial offices. 
We were shown the newest buildings, an electronic music studio, a 
wealthy farm and a beatnik cafe, Niagara Falls and other sights. 
We looked at innumerable paintings. We also went to the theater 
and attended a concert of the New York Philharmonic Society. 

Our program was a crowded one and our impressions many; but 
our deepest and best memory of America is that of the people we 
met. 

These people were of all ages and professions. Some did seem prej- 
udiced and suspicious at times, but as we grew better acquainted, 
conversing with one another, their wariness melted and they began 
to talk about themselves, asking questions in turn, so that our get- 
togethers turned out both friendly and useful. 

The importance of the living word, living voice and warm human 
contact cannot be overestimated, 

The people with whom we talked invariably expressed intense 
interest in the USSR, in Russia and in our culture in general. 

One night we sat in the long narrow dining room of a hall at 
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Harvard University. The students of the Slavonic Department had 
shown us how they lived. We had seen their dormitories, both old 
and new, and had been invited to have dinner with them. The table 
was long and bare, the food typically American: a salad with scorch- 
ing tomato sauce, rice with shrimps and tea in paper cups. There 
was an exchange of talk in broken Russian and broken English, but 
the subjects were familiar: about Leo Tolstoy, Gogol, Chekhov; 
about the moral mission of literature; about the positive hero. A 
spontaneous discussion arose about Ivan and Dmitry Karamazov, 
and the dark-eyed youth in a sports sweater who sat across the table 
from us turned out to be both a lover and student of Dostoyevsky. 
How his eyes did flash as he argued in defense of his idea! 

“What?” he cried. “Can you really believe that Dmitry was religi- 
ous? Can you deny the atheist in him?” Our controversy was closely 
followed by the other young men in sports jackets as they sipped 
their tea. 

Later on they complained about Soviet magazines reaching their 
library two months late. Some of them had a wide knowledge of our 
modern literature. No sooner had I mentioned Vladimir Soloukhin’s 
A Drop of Dew than it turned out many of them had already read it. 

“We are richer than those who don’t know Russian,” said one of 
the students. “They can only read what has been translated. And 
very little has been translated—very little! But we who know Russian 
don’t have to wait for more translations!” 

For some reason Olga Berggolts’ Day Stars had not yet reached 
them. But no sooner had we mentioned the title than scores of note- 
books appeared and as many pencils jotted it down. 

They knew many of the works of our poets by heart. When on 
another occasion Konstantin Simonov was asked to recite something 
at Columbia University, he began with, “Do you remember, Alyosha 
...” And several voices in various parts of the hall quietly caught up 
the next words, “the roads of Smolensk Region?” 

That particular meeting, by the way, began with a slight disturb- 
ance. An over-excited youngster jumped up and demanded to know 
when Soviet poetry would at last turn to human sentiments, or 
would it continue to harp on the problems of building machinery? 
This produced a stir in the audience. But Simonov, who was pre- 
siding, simply asked the young man to name one such poem, be- 
cause he himself had never come across any. 
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“Well, neither have I,” blurted the youth, “but I've heard about 
them. . . .” Realizing the awkwardness of his position, his face red, 
he sank back in his seat. Nor did we for our part dwell on this in- 
cident. Hands shot up here and there, questions began, numerous 
and to the point. When our talk was over the young man apologized. 

The professors gave us a great deal of their attention and time. 
They discussed with us the way courses of study were organized 
and also their educational methods. At Columbia University, for in- 
stance, Professor Otto Luening demonstrated an electronic machine 
which “arranged” music, At Harvard, Professor Jacobson played 
recordings for us of the voice of Mayakovsky. Some of the other 
Harvard professors—Merle Fainsod, Albert Lord and Raymond 
Bauer, Director of the Adams House—had recently visited the Sov- 
iet Union. Together with Professor Bauer we attended a lecture by 
C. P. Snow. Snow and his wife Pamela Hansford Johnson had also 
been to the Soviet Union, visiting first in Moscow and later on with 
us, in Leningrad. After the lecture we all met like old friends. The 
title of the lecture had been “Science and Government”—Snow had 
written a book on this theme. 

Our trip brought us in contact with many American cultural lead- 
ers, most of them writers, and this included the playwright Arthur 
Miller and the poet Robert Frost whom we visited at his home near 
Boston. We were also introduced to architects, painters, journalists, 
critics and publishers. We called twice on Norman Cousins, pub- 
lisher of the Saturday Review, first at his suburban home in New 
Canaan where he arranged a dinner in our honor, then at the edi- 
torial offices of the Review in New York City where he introduced 
us to his colleagues and delivered a brief speech on the need for 
peaceful cooperation with the Soviet Union. At the end he paused 
for an instant and added ruefully, “You have now heard the edi- 
torial which I have been constantly rewriting since 1947.” 

In New York the American Publishers’ Council gave a breakfast 
in our honor at the Harvard Club. Present were the directors of all 
the major publishing houses. The decorous meal proceeded in an 
atmosphere of decided friendliness. Regrets were expressed that we 
hadn’t visited San Francisco; we were told of the remnants of old 
Russian settlements in the regions around the city. The presiding 
speaker delivered a fine toast. Clinking glasses with Simonov three 
times, he intoned: 
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“Not above you, not beneath you, but beside you!” 

And the big editors all around us unanimously expressed their 
approval. 

There is no need to dwell on some of the curious incidents such 
as my meeting with a couple of elderly ladies at one of the recep- 
tions. One of them, who wore a cross at her throat, urged me gently 
but persistently to believe in God. No doubt convinced that I was 
only being stubborn about it, they kept on and on until I was finally 
obliged to say quite firmly: 

“I respect your belief in God, so please respect my disbelief!” 

Whereupon they changed the subject to painting. Nevertheless 
all evening they continued to eye me with reproach and regret. 

In Springfield we made the acquaintance of the charming family 
of Mr. Wayne Morgan, an insurance man, When we visited him at 
his home on South Grand Avenue our host rolled up his sleeves and 
himself broiled the steaks on a small stove set up on the stone ter- 
race of his house, while his beautifully dressed seven-year-old 
daughter, hair flowing over her shoulders, helped Mama set the 
table. When the other guests arrived we found that most of them 
were connected with insurance. Only one, the owner of a printing 
plant, had anything to do with literature although I believe a jour- 
nalist was also present. We were deluged with questions of both a 
literary and a business nature, particularly questions concerning our 
editions of books; the size of our editions never failed to astonish 
them. They asked which American writers were most familiar to 
us. But what interested them most for some odd reason was how 
a person went about becoming a writer in the USSR. 

“Suppose a man has written his first book, What does he do with 
it?” 

“He can bring the manuscript to the editors of a magazine or 
publishing house.” 

“But will they print it?” 

“If it is worth printing they certainly willl” 

“So it isn’t hard to get a book printed, it seems. But what if the 
author is inexperienced and needs advice? Is it really true that he 
will be given such advice? Isn’t there any competition among your 
writers?” 

There was general pleasure when Simonov broke in, “Allow me 
to mention my own case by way of example.” 
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He told of his studies at the Literary Institute and of his first 
steps in the field of literature. 

Some of our evaluations of modern American writers proved un- 
acceptable to our hosts. But we for our part could not always agree 
with all of their evaluations either. Our views and tastes were too 
far apart for that. It was obvious however that these people were 
avid readers with a wide range of interests, 

As we talked we learned that two of them, a man and his wife, 
had visited the Soviet Union as tourists the year before. 

“I should like to make the trip too,” said our hostess. “We've been 
considering it for a long time. But there is no one to look after the 
children. Perhaps we can manage it next year.” 

The friendliest reception of all was that given us in Boston by 
Mr. Edward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Weeks met 
us at the airport when we flew in from Buffalo and came to see us 
off at the cheerless, untidy, old-fashioned Boston railroad station 
when we took the train to New York. Our first visit in the city was 
to the offices of the Atlantic on Arlington Street; there we were in- 
troduced to the staff and learned something of the history of the 
magazine, and later Mr. Weeks took us to lunch in an ancient little 
restaurant, paternally choosing for us all the best dishes. As his 
guests we were delighted with his warm, completely informal man- 
ner, his jovial responsiveness to humor and the genuine interest he 
showed in our Soviet literary life. 

He also entertained for us at his home. The gathering consisted 
of writers, journalists, artists and social workers, As usual we were 
inundated with questions. As usual it was difficult and awkward to 
answer through an interpreter. Then suddenly an elderly gentleman 
came up to me and introducing himself as Kennan began to talk in 
Russian. He asked how long it was since we had come to the United 
States and what had we been able to see. 

“It must be all very tiring,” he said after I had answered him. 
“But more important, what does it amount to? Is the final result a 
real knowledge of the country?” 

I answered frankly that in order to get to really know a country 
one must do more than see it from a dressed-up angle, “But those 
sides of American life which are closed to us,” I pointed out, “have 
been graphically described for us in your literature. That fills in 
the gaps in our knowledge.” 
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“What good is literature?” said Mr. Kennan. “Life is so complex 
and changes so fast. One should really get to see inside people’s 
houses, see how they live. That is the only way, yes, the only way. 
You were in New Orleans during the disturbances there—ah, but 
you weren’t shown that. But you, of course, are aware of those dis- 
turbances. . .” 

How could we help knowing—many American newspapers have 
written about the behavior of the New Orleans racists in connection 
with the desegregation of schools. 

“It was a shame, a shame,” said Mr. Kennan. 

From further conversation I gathered that my new friend was the 
same Kennan who had been U.S, Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
He had lived in Moscow and had a fairly clear understanding of 
our country. 

“You live by other standards, cther principles than we do,” he 
told me. “But do you know that our two countries have something 
very much in common—and do you know what that is? It’s the scale, 
the size of everything! Both in your country and ours everything is 
enormous—the distances, the problems. Neither with you nor with 
us is there room for the petty, the miserable. And please, don’t be- 
lieve for a moment that for us everything is simple. We have many 
difficulties; things are very complicated. Bear that in mind!” 

It was odd to be urged so earnestly to “bear that in mind” by this 
trim elderly gentleman. And I realized that Mr. Kennan must really 
love that vast and complicated country of his. 

In these notes I have deliberately avoided saying anything about 
those Americans—and there are still a great many such—who stub- 
bornly cling to the position of the cold war. What I have really tried 
to do is acquaint the readers of Literaturnaya Gazeta with a new 
mood more and more prevalent among the American people, espe- 
cially those who have already rid themselves, or who are trying to 
rid themselves, of prejudiced and ignorant notions about our coun- 
try and the policies of our government. I am convinced that contact 
between the American and the Soviet people is both useful and nec- 
essary. The more we visit and learn to know one another, the 
sooner will we establish real mutual understanding and good neigh- 
borly relations. 

Is there indeed anything in the world equal to the living word, 
the living voice and living contact between man and man? 
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